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One of the new type, Diesel "Stalinets" tractors of the millionaire collective farm. See page 17. 









































This is the first rhyme of a story for little 
Soviet children called 


THE TELEPHONE 
by Corneus Chukovsky 
(translated by Padraic Breslin) 


Too bad we cannot reproduce here the 
color illustration that goes with the 
rhyme. If we could, you would see little 
Sam, the baby elephant, standing be- 
side his mother elephant while she is 
telephoning for his “meager” meal. 


This paper bound little book with its 
clever illustrations was tremendously 
popular with Soviet children. 


S. Marshak and Agnes Barto are out- 
standing Soviet writers of children’s 
books. Our present offer includes two 
by each of these writers: 


BABIES OF THE Z00 
. by S. Marshak 
The title suggests the theme. Children 


delight in it. The animal illustrations by 
E. Charnushin are simply marvelous. 





SOVIET CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling . . . 

A telephone ring! 

“Hallo! Hallo!” 

“Who are you?” 
“Jumbo Joe, 

| live at the zoo!” 
“What can | do?” 

“Send me some jam 

For my little Sam.” 

“Do you want a lot?” 
“A five-ton pot, 

And send me some cake— 
The poor little boy 

Has swallowed a toy 
And his tummy will ache 
If he gets no cake.” 


“How many tons of cake will you take?” 


“Only a score. 


He won't be able to eat any more— 
My little Sam is only four!” 


FIRE 
by S. Marshak 


All about little Lena who disobeyed her 
mother and caused a fire, and about 
fire engines and firemen and the fire- 
chief who saves a kitten. Illustrations 
are by V. Konashevitch. 


TOY-TIME 
by Agnes Barto 


With characteristic drawings by K. 
Kouznetzov. This booklet also has the 
music for a number of the rhymes. 


BY YOUR SIDE 
by Agnes Barto 


Drawings by M. Rodionov, is somewhat 
on the serious side. Its theme is the 
struggle of the Spanish Loyalists against 
the fascists. A Spanish boy and girl are 
on a steamer bound for a stay in the 
Soviet Union. 









255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


books and the Pageant of Youth album 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which please send me the Soviet Children’s 
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In addition, we offer 
A PAGEANT OF YOUTH 


An album showing photographs of the 
beautiful sights that may be seen on 
Physical Culture Day celebrated each 
year in July throughout the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet children’s books are internation- 
ally famous. Of those which have been 
translated in this country, all have ap- 
peared in annual lists among the ten 
best children’s books of the year. The 
illustrators are represented in the recent 
highly acclaimed Soviet Graphic Arts 
Exhibit. 





Special 
Bargain 
Otter! 


All Six Books. 
the Complete Set. 
Postpaid for only 
71.00 
But there are only a limited number of 


sets available. To avoid disappointment 
send in your order now. 
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Editorial Council. 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, A. A. HELLER, 


LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MAR- 


SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL &. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


DR. H. NITZBY paid a three months’ 
visit to the Soviet Union during a 
European tour in 1931. He went to the 
Soviet Union to work and study the fol- 
lowing year, holding a job as a dental 
mechanic, giving instruction in American 
Dental Prosthetics and completing a 
course in dentistry. He returned to the 
United States in 1935. In 1936 he was 
back in the Soviet Union where he stayed 
until April this year. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL is an American 
journalist who has lived in the Soviet 
Union and has contributed. articles on 
various aspects of Soviet life and, more 
recently, has written on the restoration of 
Bessarabia as a Soviet Republic, for $.R.T. 


ISIDOR SCHNEIDER is a poet, novelist and 
critic. On the second of the Guggenheim 
Fellowships awarded him in creative writ- 
ing he traveled to the Soviet Union where 
he spent twenty months with his family. 


VICTOR 8S. YARROS teaches law, economics 
and political science at the John Marshall 
Law School of the Lewis Institute in 
Chicago. Both Dr. and Mrs. Yarros, who 
contributed the article “Motherhood and 


Careers” in our last issue have visited the 
Soviet Union extensively and have a thor- 
ough command of the language. Dr. 
Yarros’ comments on Soviet courts are 
based on direct observation of court pro- 
cedures and a thorough familiarity with 
the country and its people. 


C. V. CLEMENT is an English agricul- 
turist who has made studies of Soviet 
agricultural methods. 


ALBERT F. GREEN is a young jurnalist 
who has made several visits to the Soviet 
Union and has continued to follow Soviet 
developments. 


HAROLD LINTELL is a young American 
scientist who has traveled extensively, on 
repeated visits, throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

MILLEN BRAND, novelist and poet, is 
the author of the recent novel “The 
Heroes,” and the novel “The Outward 
Room,” which was a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection and on which the play, 
“The World We Make” was based, and 
from which a film version is now being 
made. Mr. Brand is now working on a 
dramatization of “The Heroes.” He has 
contributed before to S.R.T. 
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To our 
readers — 


advertisers 
may listen in 


A magazine that is published in 
the interests of advertisers gets its 
support from the advertisers. 


A magazine that is published in 
the interests of its readers must get 
support from its readers. 


Soviet Russia Today is published 
in the interests of the growing num- 
ber of Americans who turn to it 
as the only full and reliable source 
of information about one of the key 
countries of the world. 


Because of a drop in our .adver- 
tising and a rise in general costs our 
publication fund has become de- 
pleted. : 

Therefore we must make an 
urgent call on our readers for sup- 
port. You have not failed us before. 
We are sure you will not fail us 
now. ay 

The situation is serious. We are 
in an emergency. We ask you to 
respond, now, with emergency con- 
tributions, big or little, dimes or 
dollars. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $............ as my contribution. 
Name ....... jivduacenddes cree eee onntece 
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SCHOOL OPENS! 


School begins September | in 

the Soviet Union. The starting 

age is eight years. Beginners 

have already had nursery and 
play school. 


Everything is done to make 
school opening a special oc- 
casion for the beginners. 
In the class room there are 
banners on the wall welcoming 
them, and the first day is like 
a party. When they leave they 
take home bouquets of flowers. 
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_A Warmer Tone in Washington? 


ECENT news from Washington of American-Soviet - 


_conversations on a “friendlier basis,” is welcome news 
indeed. This follows upon the renewal of the trade agree- 
ment between the two countries (the Soviet government 
undertaking to purchase a minimum of 40 million dollars 
of American goods in the next year with the definite 
provision that this may not be met if American restrictions 
limit Soviet purchases.) It follows also upon the release 
of halted cargoes to the USSR and permission for the 
Soviet Union to charter freight ships. These are hopeful 
signs pointing to a bettering in the relations between the 
two countries. 

We have frequently, in these columns, pointed to the 
advantages to the two nations and to the whole world of 
friendly relations between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. We pointed out that in the present crisis the 
limiting of the war torn areas of the world and the preser- 
vation of cultural values would be served by peaceful 
collaboration between the two peoples. We voiced the 
alarm of wide circles of Americans over the cool official 
attitude in Washington toward the Soviet Union that 
began a year ago. We feel that we may voice their pleas- 
ure in any evidences of a different tone in Washington. 

The favorable signs noted above are only a beginning. 
Unsatisfactory conditions remain. The so-called moral 
embargo against the Soviet Union has not been lifted. 
Powerful forces continue to work to prevent improvement 
of American-Soviet relations. The press sticks to its course 
of anti-Soviet vituperation, of angling the news to blacken 
the Soviet Union. The fact that in the North Pacific 
the two countries are near neighbors, the Western tip of 
the United States almost touching the Eastern tip of the 
Soviet Union, is being exploited by anti-Soviet alarmists. 
Events in the Baltic and the Balkans have been given 
twisted interpretations. 
counteract activities inimical to American-Soviet friendship. 


Look Notes Some Signs 


S we go to press the magazine Look, in its September 
10th issue publishes a significant article by that 
noted and influential team of Washington correspondents, 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, authors of “Washing- 
ton Merry Go Round.” It speaks of the role of the am- 
bassadors of the two countries, in the capitals to which they 
are accredited, American Ambassador Lawrence A. Stein- 
hardt in Moscow and Soviet Ambassador Constantine 
Oumansky in Washington. The writers characterize Am- 
bassador Oumansky as “one of the most brilliant intellects 
in the diplomatic corps.” They speak of “American mili- 
tary strategists who, ever since the wave of distorted Fin- 
nish-Russian war news subsided, have been trying to gauge 





Every effort should be made to- 


the real strength of the Russian army. Their net conclu- 
sion: that Red troops did better than was told by news- 
paper accounts. Wooded lake-studded terrain plus weather 
at 40 below zero, made fighting conditions far more diffi- 
cult than had been seen in any of Hitler’s campaigns. . . .” 
Among new tactics developed by the USSR are “landing 
parachute troops behind enemy lines and deploying tanks 
far ahead of infantry. Russian military men have a genius 
for new tactics, reports our war department. . . .” 

The “only past problems of the U. S. and the USSR 
concerned Alaska and the North Pacific seal fisheries; 
both were adjusted in a manner which set precedents for 
good will. Russia’s chief need is machinery which she has 
been buying in vast quantities in the U. S. In return she 
normally supplies this country with manganese, vital to 
our steel industry, and wood pulp, a boon to newspaper pub- 
lishers during present days of mounting news costs.” 

“Ambassador Oumansky’s chief conversations with the 
state department,” in Washington, are reported -to deal 
“with machine tools which Roosevelt has embargoed and 
which Russia . . . needs.” The article also discusses the 
new British attitude toward the Soviet Union and its hopes 
of ending “Anglo Russian distrust.” The concluding com- 
ment is: “Further, Russia now represents the only large 
land mass in Europe whose trade does not come under the 
iron heel of Hitler. So if the United States does business 
with Europe, Russia is about the only country with which 
we can trade on a gold basis. Russia may yet be the 
salvation of the world’s harassed democracies.” 

The article in Look tends to stress the military might 
of the Soviet Union, as well as its trade significance to the 
United States. It is important to re-emphasize that Soviet 
military might, now acknowledged everywhere, has always 
been used as a force for peace.” By the very nature of the 
Soviet Union, with its chief aim the building of socialism, 
and with all its institutions founded on human cooperation, 
peace at home and peaceful and friendly relations with all 
peoples are the cornerstones of Soviet diplomacy. 


Soviet States on the Baltic 


OLLOWING their admission into the Soviet Union 

the three Baltic States hastened their transformation 
to Soviet political and economic forms. The Latvian Peo- 
ples’ Diet on August 26, adopted a new constitution, the 
opening article reading, “The Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic is a Socialist State of workers and peasants.” At 
the same time the Diet renamed itself the Provisional Su- 
preme Soviet of the Latvian SSR. Similar steps were 
taken by Lithuania and Estonia. In Lithuania, the gov- 
ernment began moving from Kaunas to Vilno, which was 
declared the national capital. Vilno, the traditional polit- 
ical and cultural center of Lithuania, had been seized by 
Poland after the World War. It was restored to Lithu- 
ania last year following Soviet occupation of Western 
Byelo-Russia and Western Ukraine. Uncertain world 
conditions prevented its becoming the Lithuanian capital 
under the former regime. Now in the full enjoyment of 
Soviet security, it is restored as the national capital. 


The Times, Mr. Abend, and His Maps 


N April 22nd the New York Times printed a des- 
patch from the notorious Mr. Hallett Abend, its 
correspondent in the Far East, to the effect that Red Army 
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poster-maps placarded on the roads into Northern China 
showed the “Expansion of the Soviet Union in China,” 
with National China obliterated. —The Times went so far 
as to reproduce the “map,” a self-evident forgery which 
anyone with a command of the Russian language or a 
knowledge of Far Eastern affairs could detect. 

Mr. Frederick Field, Secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and others noted 
numerous details in the language of the text and in the 
transliteration of Chinese names into Russian, as well as 
in the data in Mr. Abend’s story itself, stamping the map 
a clumsy forgery and the story a provocative lie. 

One would imagine that the Times, unless it considers 
forgeries, and despatches based on them, news “fit to print” 
would have nothing further to do with a correspondent so 
completely discredited.. The Times however finds a pecu- 
liar usefulness in Mr. Abend’s concoctions. In mid-Au- 
gust, though it cautiously omitted the “map,” it printed 
another Abend fabrication, about another “Soviet military 
map” showing supposed military bases on points facing 
American territory in Alaska. Mr. Abend’s imagination 
took, and was given, free rein by the Times. He enlarged 
on Soviet plans “directed against sparsely populated and 
poorly defended Alaska,” on a Soviet press campaign for 
the cession of Alaska to the Soviet Union, a campaign 
which must have been printed in invisible ink for it never 
appeared in plain print, and on the Soviet concentration in 
this area of hundreds of torpedo boats, etc. This called 
forth the ridicule of the Soviet press which branded the 
story a complete fabrication. 

Mr. Abend’s—and the Times’—motives are obvious. In 
April they were to provoke tension between the Soviet 
Union and China, at a time when there was a concerted 
reactionary attempt to split the unity of the Chinese peo- 
ple, by all kinds of provocations. In mid-August they can 
only be, along with the New York Telegram’s and other 
- newspapers’ sudden concern with the subject, to provoke 
tension between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Again the timing is significant. In the reported conver- 
sations with the Soviet diplomatic representatives, in the 
conclusion of the new trade treaty and the loosening of 
restrictions on Soviet shipping, signs point to a welcome 
new tone in the official American attitude toward the So- 
viet Union, which apparently is not so welcome to Tory 
ears. It would be a pity if a growing friendliness so valu- 
able to both nations, should be delayed or attenuated by 


malicious fabrications and reactionary prejudice. 
od rte ! 


The Border Agreement with Japan 


HE border agreement reported on August 26 be- 
tween Outer-Mongolia and Manchukuo, with Soviet 
and Japanese representatives participating in the - mixed 
Commission that negotiated the agreement, is another 


evidence of the Soviet willingness to enter into and ex-. 


tend peaceful relations with all countries. The border 
agreement in which Japan is reported in the N. Y. Times 
to have made “considerable concessions and to be prepared 
to make additional concessions in other areas,”’ covers the 
district of Nomonohan where last year armed clashes oc- 
curred. The resort to arms was not sought by the USSR 
but it could not tolerate violation of the borders of Outer 
Mongolia with which it has a mutual defense agreement. 
Following this experience with Soviet military strength 
Japan began to consider the alternative the Soviet Union 


has always offered and preferred—the alternative of peace- 
ful negotiations. ‘The recent fisheries agreement, and the 
continuing border negotiations are an evidence that the 
Soviet peace offers are meeting with a readier reception in 
Japan. It should be borne in mind that such negotiations 
do not alter Soviet treaties of friendship and trade with 
China, nor affect, in any way, except to emphasize the 
Soviet will for peace, Soviet relations with the U. S. 


Anniversary of the Soviet-German Pact 


UGUST 23 was the anniversary of the Soviet-Ger- 
man Non-Aggression Pact. The year that has passed 


. has made all the clearer the background and meaning of 


this historic act. By it the war planned and prepared by 
the capitalist world in its imperialist rivalries has been 
confined to the rivals themselves. As before the pact, 
when England and France sought to incite war between 
the Soviet Union and Germany as a means of deflecting 
the ruinous struggle from themselves upon the Socialist 
state, so all through the first year of the pact they have 
fostered provocations with the purpose of creating dis- 
cord between the two signatories to the pact. The Soviet 
Union has not allowed these provocations to alter its peace 
policy. It has kept to the terms of its pact with Germany. 
At the same time it has sought and continues to seek ways 
of maintaining its neutrality, strengthening its peaceful 
relations and continuing its trade with all powers. 


The Assassination of Leon Trotsky 


HE assassination of Leon Trotsky by an admitted 

confidant, who ‘had had the run of the fortress house- 
hold for months, afforded another anti-Soviet holiday for 
the press. Although the successive splits, quarrels and 
factions in the ranks of Trotsky’s followers had reached 
a noticeably high point recently, although these “follow- 
ers” contained notoriously suspicious and unstable ele- 
ments and, finally, although the assailant’s statement spe- 
cifically mentioned a quarrel twith Trotsky as the cause 
of his act, the newspapers either editorialized into their 
news despatches, or editorialized in contradiction of these 
despatches, charges of Soviet complicity. 

Seldom has there been such an exhibition of irresponsi- 
ble and unprincipled treatment of news. Without a shred 
of evidence to go on, editorial judgments were pronounced 
and news was unscrupulously angled in an attempt to 
arouse prejudice against a great and friendly nation. 

PM was the only big paper carrying a despatch which 
gave the facts. It stated: 


“No evidence whatever given out here connects Leon 
Trotsky’s murder with the USSR’s secret police, the 
local Communist party or with the previous attempt on 
Trotsky’s life... . 

“Quarreling factions among Trotsky’s followers are 
now competing for his body. 

“Physicians here believe Trotsky could not have made 
the deathbed political remarks exploited at his bier. In 
his condition, he could scarcely have muttered more than 
a few broken words... .” 


Other newspapers, however, used the occasion to vilify 
the USSR; and thus, with ironic fidelity, even in the 
sordid tragedy of his death, the arch counter-revolutionist 
Trotsky, who did not hesitate, in life, to serve Hearst and 
MacF adden, served the enemies of Socialism, served the 
cause of reaction. 
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WELCOME TO THE LIBERATORS 


(Top) Children present flowers to Red 
Army men in Kishinev, Bessarabia. 


(Above left) Red Army men greeted by 
peasants in Northern Bukovina. 


(Above right) Wherever they stopped 

in Chernovitz, capital of Northern Buko- 

vina, people surrounded the Red Army 
trucks for a friendly chat. 


(Right) A huge demonstration in Kish- 
inev, capital of Bessarabia, greeting the 
Red Army marching in. 























AN AMERICAN STUDENT 






BECOMES A SOVIET DENTIST 


The author spent seven years in Soviet Dental Institutes as 
dental mechanic, student, and instructor in American methods 


N 1931 I was traveling through 

Europe working a little, looking 
around, seeing the world. My trade 
was dental mechanics; and I had been 
taking courses in New York Uni- 
versity. American dental mechanics 
were well thought of in Europe and 
I didn’t have much difficulty finding 
work. In Paris I stayed several 
months working as a dental mechanic. 
In Berlin I did the same. I also spent 
a little time in Warsaw, Stockholm 
and Helsinki. Naturally, no one trav- 
eling through Europe would want to 
miss the most talked of country of all 
—Soviet Russia. I therefore roamed 
on: to see for myself what life was like 
in the country of the Soviets. I visited 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev 
and Odessa. But most of the three 
months I spent there in 1931 were 
spent in Moscow. 


I Demonstrate American Methods 


People in a strange country find it 
easiest to make acquaintances with per- 
sons in their own trade or profession. 
That was how it was with me. I 
made my acquaintances in the field of 
dentistry. Among them was an in- 
-structor in the Moscow Dental Insti- 
tute. Although, as far as actual pro- 
fessional standing went, I was only a 
dental mechanic and a student in den- 
tistry, he said their people were ready 
to learn from anybody who had new 
or better methods to show. them. He 


















urged me to demonstrate American 
methods in dental mechanics and such 
other phases of dentistry as I felt able 
to handle. My demonstration inter- 
ested them very much, and I was of- 
fered a job in the dental laboratory at 
that Institute. 

Word about that demonstration 
reached other people in the profession 
in Moscow. I was invited to give a 
similar demonstration in another In- 


‘stitute, the Stomatological Institute. 


For readers who are unfamiliar with 
the technical terms I want to explain 
that stomatology is the branch of med- 
ical science specializing in the functions 
and the diseases of the mouth. In the 
Soviet Union dentistry has now been 
reorganized as the science of stoma- 
tology, in which respect the Soviet 
Union is in advance of other countries. 
But I will go into that later. At the 
Stomatological Institute my demonstra- 
tion brought the same response as at 
the Dental Institute. They, too, 
showed intense interest and offered me 
a position in the Institute. Since I 
had not gone to Europe with any inten- 
tion of remaining there to work, I de- 
clined. But their kindness and hospi- 
tality and the opportunities that lay 
before anyone who wished to work and 
advance himself there, made a deep 
impression on me. 

Back in New York Soviet memories 
lingered in my mind. It would be pos- 
sible in Moscow without any difficul- 
ties to work and earn my living and 
carry on my studies; and at the same 
time to watch the construction of a 
new kind of world. I decided, in 
spite of the physical hardships I had 
noticed, to go to Moscow to work 
and study. 


I Begin Work in Moscow 
I arrived in 1932. The credits I 


had earned in New York University - 


Dr. Nitzby, in white, in the second row, with 
patt of the staff of the institute where 
he taught American methods of Dental 
Prosthetics. 


By DR. H. NITZBY 


were accepted and I became a student 
in the Moscow Dental Institute. At 
the same time I was attached to the 
staff of the Institute as a dental me- 
chanic and teacher. I was not asked 
to give instruction until after I had 
been there three months and had had 
an opportunity to improve my knowl- 
edge of the language. And then my 
instruction consisted of demonstrating 
methods in dental prosthetics. I. be- 
came a lecturer after I had become a 
graduate dentist. 

Prosthetics, again for the reader who 
is unfamiliar with technical terms, is 
the field of medicine dealing with the 
replacement of missing parts of the hu- 
man body. Skin and bone grafting, as 
well as adjustments of artificial limbs 
are parts of Prosthetics. Dental Pros- 
thetics deals generally with methods 
and appliances for replacing missing 
teeth, though it would include replac- 
ing other structures, such as parts of 
the jaw, etc. 

Living conditions in 1932, in Soviet 
Russia when I came there, were more 
difficult then than now. But the Rus- 
sians made allowances for the different 
tastes and habits of foreigners living 
and working among them, and did 
their best to make foreigners comfort- 
able and at home. Their ration cards 
provided liberal allowances and there 
were special stores run for foreigners 
where they could shop conveniently 
and also get some of the products they 
were accustomed to. 

Living Conditions 

As for every sort of new worker 
without fixed lodgings, whether from 
another country or from districts out- 
side of Moscow, my organization 
looked around for pleasant accommo- 
dations for me. I was very lucky. 
After I had lived in a one-room apart- 
ment, comfortably enough, the de- 
parture of a certain specialist on a 
three years’ assignment in the Far East, 


- left a very nice two-room apartment 


available and this apartment was 




















secured for me. The place was nicely 
furnished. Since the maid who had 
worked for this family did not wish to 
go to the Far East but preferred to 
stay in Moscow, where she was study- 
ing, I also had the convenience of 
having someone to keep house for me. 

Even while the ration card system 

was still being used, the difficult 
conditions of those times did not 
seriously bother the Russians. It might 
have bothered them more if they 
thought conditions would remain as 
bad, or ‘even grow worse. But, in- 
stead, conditions were daily growing 
- better. I was there when the ration 
card system was abolished and people 
could buy all they wanted. I was there 
and saw the rising standard of living, 
as new goods came into the shops, and 
people moved into modern new apart- 
ments. This confidence of something 
better always being ahead, on top of 
job security, free medical care, and so 
‘gn, made people calm and cheerful. I 
imagine people anywhere would be 
content to start with essentials if they 
knew that that was guaranteed to them 
through all illness and misfortune and 
they could expect improvements in 
their standard of living all the time. 

As time went on and the living 
standards rose I too felt the improve- 
ment, not so much in my personal liv- 
ing conditions as in the improvements 
in facilities and technique in the In- 
stitute where I worked. It was also 
pleasanter not to feel that I was en- 
joying special privileges. When ra- 
tion cards for all and special stores for 
foreigners were abolished in 1936, I 
felt happy too. 

In my studies every consideration 
was given me. Allowance was made 
for my language handicap by the in- 
structors and the students. For exam- 
ple, I was not called upon to recite in 
class and was excused from the regular 
examinations until I felt I had suffi- 
cient mastery of the language to give 
a fair account of myself. I was told 

_to report when I felt able to carry on 
as a regular student, and even when 
I did so special allowances were made 
for me so that my language disadvan- 
tage should cause me no special strain 
or difficulties. 


Student Life 


From my fellow students I received 
help of a different sort. Practically 
everybody in the Soviet Union is study- 


Department in a factory clinic. 


ing something whether he is a student 
or not; and the study of foreign lan- 
guage is popular, especially among pro- 
fessional people who want to be able to 
read foreign scientific works in the 


original. Among my fellow students 
—and also among my fellow workers 
—were ‘several who were studying 
English. Also, among students and 
workers both, everyone did something 
that was called “social work,” that is 
some voluntary activity useful to the 
group in which one found himself, For 
example, serving on an entertainment 
or educational committee would be 
called social work. Helping out new 
workers in a shop would be called so- 
cial work, as would be editing the wall 
newspaper and so on. In my case it 
was “social work” for my fellow stu- 
dents who were studying English to 
help me get my language legs as early 
as possible. 

This was especially true of the 


starosta, a student elected by the class 


as their representative and their leader 
in student activities. The starosta has 
many duties. Some of the functions, 
carried on elsewhere, by the instructor, 
are in the charge of the starosta, in 
Soviet higher schools. In this case, the 
starosta of my class considered it his 
special responsibility to help me. And 
I owe him a deep debt of gratitude for 
his unfailing, patient and tactful con- 
sideration. 

In that way, with a speed which I 
don’t believe I could have matched 
anywhere else, I went ahead in my 
studies. , 

Had I been a Soviet student I could 
have lived on a stipend from the gov- 
ernment; for the Soviet theory is that 
the study period of a person’s life is a 
preparation for future usefulness to 





















society. As such it is the responsibility 
of society that the study should be car- 
ried on without economic strain. 
Therefore living quarters and a living 
allowance are provided to students. 

Having seen student life both in the 
Soviet Union and in other countries, I 
must say that this stipend system has 
good results. It produces a sense of 
responsibility on the part of the stu- 
dent, and at the same time gives him 
freedom from money problems. My 
living problems, as I have said, were 
comfortably solved. As a worker in 
the Institute, quarters had been as- 
signed to me and I received a regular 
salary. 


Every Professional Takes 
Post Graduate Courses 


As an instructor in the Institute I 
had an opportunity to come in contact 
with people from various parts of the 
Soviet Union and with students of all 
ages and types of experience. Some of 
my students came from as far away as 
Kamchatka which is on the North 
Pacific coast opposite Alaska. Some of 
my students were in their fifties. The 
reason for this variety is interesting. 

It is recognized in the Soviet Union 
that without special stimulus and op- 
portunity professional people may stop 
following the developments in their 
field and allow themselves to grow 
stale. Therefore, every three years, 
and more often in special cases, where 
it is considered advisable, professional 
people, doctors, chemists, engineers, 


dentists, and so on, are given a three 
months leave, during which they receive 
their full salaries and special expenses 
where necessary, to study and catch up. 
Virtue here is not its own reward. 
(Continued on page 30) 

























































A NATION 


- HE better life we seek on foot, 
darts away from us on a fleet 
steed.” , 

In this ancient proverb the Turk- 
menian people expressed the difficul- 
-ties of their existence, especially as an 
oppressed colonial people under the 
despotic empire of the Tsars. 

Socialism that has liberated them 
and brought progress and plenty into 
their arid land has brought amend- 
ments to the proverb. It now runs: 

“On an iron horse we have over- 
taken the steed.” 

In this eloquent metaphor is symbol- 
ized the immense advance that has 
come into a country, formerly ridden 
with illiteracy, poverty and the double 
tyranny of native feudal landlords and 
imperialist tsarist overlords; a country 
in which, like other backward Moslem 
countries in Asia, the subjection of 
women had sunk to an appalling abyss 
of degradation. 

Like the other central Asian coun- 
tries, now part of the Soviet Union, 
the Turkmenian people won their 
freedom against great difficulties. In- 
terventionist intrigues by the imperial- 
ist powers supported the attempts of 
the old feudal landlords, priests and 
other counter-revolutionists to prevent 
the Soviets from being established. All 
the passions of fanaticism were roused ; 
the revolutionaries were pictured as 
rapists and marauders, and dupes of 
the Russians; their Soviet doctrines 
were called tricks to destroy the insti- 
tutions of the people and bring in a 
new and worse type of Russian en- 
slavement. But the _ revolutionists 
struggled to victory. 

The Turkmenian Soviet Republic 
with its 171,250 square miles, is 
roughly the size of Sweden. Its popu- 
lation is about a million and a quarter. 


Four-fifths Desert 


More than four-fifths of the lands is 
desert, including the Karakum desert, 


Wheat brings the food, cotton the wealth 
of prosperous Soviet Turkmenia. g 
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THE DESERT 


Deserts cover four-fifths of its soil but Soviet 
Turkmenia builds a prosperous, cultured life 


CONQUERS 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


once considered among the most life- 
less areas of the world. 

On the South along a frontier of 
mountain ranges are Iran (Persia) 
and Afghanistan. To the West lies 
the Caspian Sea, far below the ocean 
sea level, and as desolate here as the 
Dead Sea. 

Most of the settlements lie at the 
foot of the mountains, along the water 
courses that stream down from the 
hills, and grow narrower, instead of 
broader, like other rivers, until the last 
trickle sinks into the sand. 

After the victories of the Soviet peo- 
ple over the counter-revolutionaries 
the aim of the Turkmenian Soviets was 
to achieve, with the help of their 
brother Soviet peoples a victory over 
the desert—a victory of life over a 
land much of which had been tradi- 
tionally shunned as a realm of death. 

The attack took a number of direc- 
tions. First canal builders followed 
the water courses from the mountains, 
building irrigation networks. In the 
course of this canal construction new 
improved digging machines, new de- 
silting devices to keep the channels 
clear; and new construction methods 
were devised. A steadily mounting 
irrigated acreage is being added yearly. 

The crowning activity will be 
changing the course of the Amu 
Darya, one of the great rivers of Asia. 
Several hundred years ago this noble 
river which flowed across the desert 
into the Caspian Sea, left its old chan- 
nel, and took a new one, emptying into 
the Aral Sea. In the long range irri- 
gation plan of the Turkmenian Soviet 
Republic, the Amu Darya will be de- 
flected back into its former channel. 
In its flood stages it will deposit a silt, 
more fertile than that of the River 
Nile, across the desert plains, creating 
a smaller Egypt. — 

Another form of the war against the 
desert, is the attack being made by 
Soviet agricultural science. 
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Desert Laboratory 
At Repetek, in the middle of the 


desert is an extraordinary agricultural 
station. This station conducts scien- 
tific research into methods of making 
desert land fruitful. Among its dis- 
coveries is the fact that sand deserts 
are not dead. The sand absorbs and 
filters the moisture that reaches the 
ground in winter and spring. Sinking 
almost immediately into the sand, com- 
paratively little of this water is lost 
by evaporation. A water bearing 
stratum therefore forms under the sand 
which can be tapped by wells. Since 
the revolution thousands of new wells 
have been sunk, producing water where 
it was formerly considered a mirage 
even to think of it. 

Following too, from this, the scien- 
tists at Repetek reasoned that plants 
with deep roots could reach this under- 
ground moisture. This was borne out 
by the fact that over many stretches of 
the desert a deep-rooted grass grows 
which has for centuries provided pas- 
turage for the famous Turkmenian 
herds of Astrakhan sheep. 

By constant plant-breeding, varieties 
of plants, that have deep roots and 
that can withstand high temperature 
and unshaded sunlight and also the 
sudden frosts characteristic of deserts, 
are being produced. 

The Repetek scientists also observed 
that tracts once used for pasture, 
would begin to gully and disintegrate 
and blow away in the winds. This 
was due, it was determined, to over- 
grazing by the sheep, too much of the 
grass being eaten to allow it to serve 
its other function as a soil binder, 
while the sheep at the same time broke 
up the soil with their hooves. 

This has led to two _ interactive 
measures, the sowing of desert areas 
with the seeds of native and other 
varieties of soil binding pasture 
grasses; and the regulation of pasturs 
age to prevent overgrazing. 

By these and other methods one of 
the worst dustbowls of Asia is slowly 
being brought back to soil stability. 

But these are not the only methods 
by which the dead land is being made 
a land for the living. 


Mines in the Sands 


Rich sulphur deposits were long 
known to exist in the center of the 
Karakum desert. No attempt was 
made to exploit them. To be able to 
cross the desert was regarded as 
achievement enough. 
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The Turkmenian Soviet decided 
however that such riches should be re- 
covered for the people. Special Soviet 
tires were invented capable of crossing 
sand without sinking. This made it 
possible for truck caravans to displace 
the old camel caravans. At the same 
time an airplane line made transporta- 
tion of passengers and special freight 
possible between the sulphur mines and 
the capital. 

With truck and plane for communi- 
cations the settlement at the mines 
was succcessfully established. Using 
the Repetek discoveries, like those al- 
ready described and others, such as 
special methods of fertilizing, chemical 
treatment of seeds, shading of crops, 
mulching of the soil with thin spread- 
ing of bitumen—belts of green began 
to surround the settlement and pro- 
vided vegetables and fruits where it 
was undreamed of before. 

Similarly, vast chemical wealth 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea 
are being used to add to the prosperity 
of the people. ‘The Gulf of Kara- 
Bogaz-Gol is separated from the rest 
of the Caspian Sea by a narrow inlet. 
Because of the land contour at this 
point, the water in the gulf evaporates 
at a quicker rate than over the rest 
of the Caspian. ‘Thus concentrates of 
valuable salts are formed. During the 
winter cold these crystallize and are 
cast on the shores when storms blow 
the water against the coast. For over 
hundreds of years they have accumu- 
lated into huge ridge-like formations 
which are readily processed into valu- 
able chemicals. Big chemical plants 


are now extracting chemical riches — 


from them. 

Geological surveys have revealed 
other wealth, oil and coal, zinc, cop- 
per, lead, salt, cinnabar, ozocerite, 
iodine and bromine, which are quickly 
being brought into production. At the 
same time the most plentiful resource 
of all, the sands of the desert, are be- 
ing made use of in the manufacture of 
glass. ; 

Thus a desert land is being made 
productive. 


Rivalling Egypt 


Along with the new, the old is be- 
ing enriched and extended. Cotton 
was grown before in. the irrigated 
river valleys, today it is grown over 
greater areas. Its yield has doubled, 
since 1913, and is on a par, both in 
quantity and quality, with the famous 
cotton yields of the Nilé Valley. Cot- 


ton raising remains the Turkmenian 
Republic’s largest resource. 

Its accomplishments in this field are 
due not only to better and more ex- 
tensive irrigation but to extensive use 
of machinery, including new mechani- 
cal cotton pickers. The average of 
tractors, for example, is three to a col- 
lective farm. And a great variety of 
other machinery is drawn by these 
tractors. 

Next in importance is sheep breed- 
ing. Turkmenian caracul is famous 
all over the world. 

Subtropical crops are also important. 
Pistachio, almond and other nuts; and 
a fine variety of figs, rank high among 
the country’s products. 

With the sulphur, chemicals and oil 
deposits as bases, new industries have 
arisen in the Turkmenian Republic. 
The further development of cotton 
and sheep raising has added large 
scale textile and meat packing indus- 
tries. A big boot and shoe industry 
has developed with one interesting fea- 
ture—special departments at the fac- 
tories are devoted to the making of 
the special, national footwear of the 
Central Asian peoples. 


A Folk Craft Revived 


In one industry progress has delib- 
erately taken a backward turn. Turk- 
menian carpet weaving was considered 
among the finest in the world. After 
the tsarist conquest Russian merchants 
sought to exploit the industry. They 
plundered the local collections of car- 
pets, used as house furnishings, buying 
them almost for nothing, and getting 
art-gallery prices for them in the cities 
of the West. To satisfy the hungry 
demand for them in the West thcy 
cheapened and speeded up production 
methods, and replaced the old expensive 
vegetable dyes and the old craft 
methods, with cheap aniline dyes and 
speedup methods. By the time of the 
revolution the magnificent Turkmenian 
craft weaving was dying out. Under the 
Soviets this beautiful craft, like other 
folk arts, has been revived. 

This teeming development in agri- 
culture and industry has its reflection 
in the culture of the people. Needless 
to say, the emancipation of women is 
complete. They supply many of the 
able officials whose wise administration 
has contributed to the extraordinarily 
rapid advance of the country. 


Books Come to Turkmenia 


Before the revolution there was not 
one book in the Turkmenian language ;_ 
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today there are publishing houses, 
newspapers, libraries. Before the 
revolution only a few of the Moslem 
clergy had even the traditional educa- 
tion which had been kept scrupulously 
untouched by modern science; and in 
all Turkmenistan there had been only 
two girl pupils; today there are not 
only schools but universities, scientific 
stations, museums, the whole apparatus 
of modern civilization based on the 
Turkmenian language and culture. 
Ashkhabad, the capital, has become 
a busy modern city, a cultural and in- 
dustrial as well as an administrative 
center. Other towns are springing up. 
Once a tourist resort for its ruins, the 
remains of great cities like Merv that 
have perished in wars or droughts, to- 
day visitors come to see its new life. 
A Soviet traveler, Igor Dmitrievsky, 
has described contrasts seen on visits to 
Turkmenia 15 years ago and today. 
“Tt is of course difficult to notice the 
changes wrought in this desert during 
the fifteen years existence of the young 
Republic from the sky, nevertheless 
the sight of clear-defined lines of 
newly built automobile roads, running 













Men and women to- 
gether, take refresh- 
ment in Turkmenian 
Chai-khans, or tea 
houses. 


Caravans in Soviet 
Turkmenia no longer 
mean camels. 
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into the depths of the desert again and 
again meets my view. ‘They did not 
exist before. ‘That means there are 
now settlements in the desert... . 

“There is a knock at the door. I 
open the door to a Turkmenian dressed 
in European costume. He is of athletic 
build with eagle-like features; a thin 
beard hangs around a clean shaven 
face in Oriental fashion. He greets 
me with the words: 

“*Yes, you have not changed 
much. But do you recognize me?” 

“ “You are Gun-Geldi, my old friend 
and desert guide.’ 

“ “Not quite right, allow me to in- 
troduce myself now. Gun-Geldi, 
economist and savings bank inspector, 
and pleased to see you again.’ 


Farmers with Money in the Bank 


“There are savings banks scattered 
all over the country—for almost every 
Turkmenian has thousands of rubles 
in his bank-account, Gun-Geldi tells 
me... 

“Seated on the back of a donkey we 
see an old Turkmenian aproaching us. 
He has on a huge wooly cap and re- 





sembles a large ravenous bird. With a 
nod of the head he greets Gun-Geldi. 

“Do you know this man, what has 
he brought ‘to the bazaar?’ I ask my 
friend. 

“ “He is a collective farmer. His 
‘merchandise’ has already been sent to 
the textile factories. He is a rich man 
and has a bank account at near thirty 
thousand rubles. I wager he has sheep- 
skins in his bags. He can’t part with 
his old shepherd habits, and so he 
raises about a score of sheep.’ 

“No sooner had my guide pro- 
nounced these words when we saw the 
old Turkmenian approach the rows of 
sheepskin sellers. The owners are 
in the habit of proudly displaying their 
production before sending it to the state 
shops where they get good money for 
their furs. 

“Nearby stand sellers of livestock. 
From here are led away Kurdyuk 
sheep, a famous and peculiar variety 
noted for their fatty tails. Some of 


these animals have about 65 pounds 
of fat accumulation in their tails. 
“A late-comer hurries to the stalls 
(Continued on page 29) 


A dam in one of the 
Turkmenian __ irrigation 
systems. 


Modern hotel in Ash- 
khabad, capital of Sov- 
iet Turkmenia. 




















THE POETS PLAN TOO 


Soviet writers, artists, actors, scientists publish 


plans for their creative activities this year 


“| want Gosplan (The Government 
Planning Commission) to sweat dis- 
cussing the assignment of my year's 
task. . . . | want Stalin to present re- 
ports on the production of verse 
along with reports on pig iron and 
steel.” —Mayakovsky. 


HEN Mayakovsky wrote the 

lines quoted above he was not 
only expressing the Soviet poet’s will 
to function efficiently, like a worker, 
and to have the usefulness of the poet’s 
work socially acknowledged; he was 
also reflecting the Soviet. attitude 
toward culture as an indispensable and 
rich addition to the peoples’ resources, 
with its production planned for, 
watched and encouraged. 

In certain forms of cultural output, 
as in the building of new schools, li- 
braries, theaters, exhibition halls, new 
film and theater presentations, book 
and music publications, etc., produc- 
tion can obviously be planned. But 
to what extent can the creative work 
of the individual artist be planned? 

Though the history of art contains 
many examples of methodical produc- 
tion, books, musical scores, paintings, 
sculpture planned for and carried out 
to a more or less strict work schedule, 
nevertheless the opposite idea has been 
prevalent, that art is an unplanable, 
unpredictable entity, that its motive 
force is inspiration which itself is some- 
thing as incalculable as lightning; that 
artists may put ‘in phenomenal work 
stints, but go to pieces if pressed by 
importunate publishers or art dealers 
into orderly schedules. 

Yet, in the Soviet Union, it has be- 
come an annual practice for writers 
in every medium, and for composers, 
painters, sculptors, theater directors, 
actors, scientists, to announce their 
projects, their “creative plans” for the 
year. 

Their statements are collected and 
prominently featured in leading Soviet 
journals. And this is separate from, 


The noted Soviet actor Cherkassov. Left, his 


impersonation of the old scientist in the 


Soviet film, "Baltic Deputy.” 


and does not take the place of, reports 
of publishing houses, film industries, 
various. cultural commissions, and 
unions of cultural workers, such as the 
Writers’ Union, the Theater Workers’ 
Union, etc., whose reports are dealt 
with as seriously as reports of indus- 
trial commissariats. ‘These are the re- 
ports of individual artists. It is im- 
portant to stress this since so much 
nonsense is circulated in this country, 
regarding the suppression or minimiz- 
ing of individual creative work in the 
Soviet Union. The fact that such re- 
ports of “creative plans” are made by 
Soviet artists, and that there is a public 
interested in learning of them, is a 
striking illustration of the new im- 
portance the individual artist has in 
Soviet society, an importance derived 
from a secure place and a respected 
function in society. 

This is not the product merely of 
new social attitudes. It does not hap- 
pen merely because the artist feels im- 
portant, and his public feels apprecia- 
tive. The attitudes grow out of new 
conditions. To dwell on only one of 
these new conditions—from Soviet so- 
ciety the artist gets unprecedented op- 
portunity to produce, both in the way 
of general economic support and speci- 
fic commissions. 

This may come in various ways. 
For example, for writers it may come 
not only in the form of commissions 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


from magazines or publishing houses 
—it may come in the form of a money 
grant for a project drawn from a 
special fund administered by the Writ- 
ers’ Union; it may come in the form 
of a commission from a factory, a col- 
lective farm or a state commissariat 
to write about some of its activities. 
All that is a great spur to production. 
With so widespread a demand, with 
audiences waiting, the planning even of 
individual creative production becomes 
logical. 

One senses this as one reads the con- 
fident expositions of their creative plans 
by the writers, critics, actors, and sci- 
entists, published in a recent issue of 
the magazine “October.” 

The direct dealing with immediate 
reality that is one of the characteristics 
of Soviet culture is reflected in some of 
these projects.. For example, the play- 
wright Lev Nikulin announced a play 
to be produced this year, tentatively 
called “The Miracles on the River 
Bug.” The play deals with the days 
just before and during the collapse of 
the Polish state. 

The novelist Vsevolod Ivanov has 
watched the troupes of bards, dancers, 
musicians, actors and painters who 
come in turn from the various Soviet 
Republics to Moscow, to present fes- 
tivals of their national cultures in the 
Soviet capital. He has observed the 
profound and powerful effect of these 






























festivals in strengthening the brother- 
hood of Soviet peoples. He has drawn 
from these events background and 
characters for his new novel to be 
completed and published this year. 

In achieving fulfillment of woman’s 
potentialities in the Soviet system, sat- 
isfying her ambitions without suffering 
the deformity of childlessness, the new 
Soviet woman is meeting and solving 
new problems, undreamed of before. 
Vassily Lidin is finishing a play, for 
production this year, dealing with 
these problems. At the same time he 
is working on a book of short stories 
covering his experiences with the army 
of occupation in East Poland. 

Last Fall the whole Soviet country 
was dazzled by the enterprise of the 
Uzbek collective farmers who, to cele- 
brate the 20th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Uzbek Republic, pre- 
sented the Republic with a unique gift. 
The gift was many thousands of acres 
of fruitful soil reclaimed from the des- 
ert, by an irrigation canal which they, 
120,000 strong, dug in the Fergana 
Valley. This gift of the Uzbek farm- 
ers has since been matched by similar 

‘ gifts to their own republics by the Tad- 
jiks, the Azerbaidjanians, the Kazaks, 
the Byelo-Russians, and others. The 
Uzbek writer, El Registan, is publish- 
ing a book this year inspired by this 
extraordinary event. At the same time 
El Registan is completing an autobio- 
graphical work called “Adventures of 
a Spetscor” (special correspondent). 

Lest it be thought that Soviet writ- 
ers and other artists deal too exclu- 
sively with the immediate we may 
note that the novelist Constantin Fedin 
described two projects, one a novel 
about life in a Swiss sanatorium; the 
other a continuation of his novel “The 
End of Transvaal” in which his pur- 
pose is to construct a novel in such a 
manner “that Time should be the ma- 
jor actor, so that cause and effect 
would appear and disappear not on 
the book’s pages, but in the continuity 
of Time itself.” 

And for those who have worried 
that the individual is in, at least, a 
temporary eclipse in the Soviet arts, 
there should be interest in the fact 
that the well known Soviet writer 
Trenev announces that he is at work 
on an autobiographical novel. In the 
announcement there is not the slight- 


(Reading down) The poet Lebedev-Kumach, 
the actress Tarasova, the novelist Vsevolod- 
Ivanov, the playwright Nikulin, the critic and 
poet Veresayev. 





































































est trace of embarrassment or fear of 
denunciation for this show of indi- 
vidualism. Further, the dramatist 
Yohan Altman is working on a play 
dealing with the Armenian Bolshevik 
leader Shaumiyan, who was executed 
along with twenty-five other Bolshe- 
vik commissars by the British interven- 
tionists when they occupied the Cas- 
pian seaport, Baku. This Soviet dram- 
atist does not hesitate to announce 
that he will deal with the intimate 
“psychological aspects” of his charac- 
ters. In the recently spread Western 
folklore about Soviet culture concern 
with psychological reactions, along with 
concern with the individual in general, 
is supposed to have been ruled out in the 
USSR. 

M. Prishvin holds his position in 
Soviet letters as a stylist, another thing 
which, in that folklore is supposed to 
be a glory departed from Soviet litera- 
ture. Prishvin is a nature writer. His 
book planned for 1940 is again—“a 
picture of our Nature—animals, vege- 
tation, all in their vital interrelation- 
ship, which contribute to making it a 
great home for man.” 

The noted physician and writer, V. 
Veresayev, announces completion of a 
new translation of the “Iliad.” 

The poet Lebedev-Kumach is writ- 
ing lyrics for three film musicals; and 
the playwright Shkvarsky announces 
a satire whose butts will be Soviet in- 
tellectuals and pseudo-intellectuals. 

A similar abundance and variety is 
noted in other fields. In criticism, for 
example, B. Kirpotin is continuing 
studies on the work of the Russian 
masters, his next on. the poet Lermontov. 
Yermilov is getting out a book on Gor- 
ky; Serebryansky an “Outline of the 
History of Soviet Literature,” a book 
not intended as a text book, but for 


. the general public; F. Levin will have 


a book on the aesthetics of the great 
Russian critic, Byelinsky; Altman, a 
book on Lessing. 

In the field of the drama the noted 
actor Cherkassov is studying three new 
roles for the stage: Don Quixote in a 
Soviet dramatization of Cervantes’ 
classic, and Selio in Goldoni’s comedy, 
and a role in Tinyanov’s play, “Kuck- 
elbacker”; and a fourth role to be 
performed for the screen, in an 
as yet untitled film comedy. Mik- 
hoels, the great Yiddish actor, is re- 
hearsing two new roles, one for a play 
based on the works of Sholem Aleichem, 
and the other, the title role in Shakes- 
peare’s “Richard III.” The famous 
(Continued on page 31) 












JUSTICE IN SOVIET 


Common sense and the welfare of the individual and 
society are placed above legalism in Soviet courts 


HERE is one fact about the 
‘A USSR which the anti-Soviet press 
here or in Europe does not seem to 
know how to estimate, or does not 
wish to emphasize, but which is of su- 
preme importance to all fair-minded 
observers. It is this: that everywhere 
scientific humanism is applied, lived up 
to, so far as circumstances allow, in 
every field of activity, controlled or 
directed by the government. 

Governments, like individuals, can- 
not be expected to perform miracles; 
and a nation, backward in so many 
respects as was Russia, has far to go, 
merely to catch up. Nevertheless, sci- 
ence in the USSR and the manifest 
determination to use it for the good of 
all not for the benefit of a privileged 
few, have wrought, and are systemati- 
cally and continually working, truly 
astonishing changes in laws and insti- 
tutions. These changes reflect and 
embody the most advanced thought of 
Europe and America. 

The writer of these lines proposes to 
illustrate the foregoing assertions by 
reporting his own observations in two 
fields in which his training and ex- 
perience admit of instructive compari- 
sons and definite conclusions. The 
reference is to the administration of 
justice in the courts of Soviet Russia, 
civil and criminal; and to the methods 
there employed in the treatment of cer- 
tain types of juvenile delinquents and 
offenders which I will treat in another 
article. American jurists and crim- 
inologists, one is obliged to say with 
deep regret, have not studied the sig- 
nificant Russian achievements in these 
important spheres with the interest and 
seriousness they deserve. 

First, as to ordinary, every-day jus- 
tice as administered by the judges and 
the Soviet substitute for juries—the 
lay assessors or advisers of the judges. 

The courts of Moscow are divided 
into district and central ones, the cen- 
tral possessing appellate jurisdiction. 
All trials are public. The court rooms 
are small, and the proceedings are ex- 


tremely informal. The cases are pre- 
pared beforehand by the public prose- 
cutor. The defendant may and often 
does have counsel to plead for him. 
The presiding judge acts—and gener- 
ally acts very effectively—as an exam- 
ining and cross-examining magistrate. 
He (or she) puts questions to the ac- 
cused, or to the defendant in a civil 
proceeding; he (or she) argues with 
the person on trial, or his lawyer. 

All this is done in a genuinely sin- 
cere and impartial way—with the sole 
object of getting at the facts and the 
truth. The judge is patient, tolerant, 
and does not mind interruptions. You 
feel that the defendant is given every 
chance of making as good a case as he 
possibly can. The lawyers argue 
briefly and are checked the moment 
they depart from the issue and indulge 
in generalities or empty technicalities. 































Trial of a book- 
keeper accused of 
embezzling funds 
of a factory. The 
woman judge, 
Gretchukha, ques- 
tions an expert 
accountant. (Sen- 
tence was to con- 
tinue work, mak- 
ing restitution 
from earnings. 


A woman judge 
explaining their 
duties to a class 
of lay judges. 









COURTS 


By VICTOR S. YARROS 


The lay assessors—usually one of 
them is a woman—take part in the 
proceedings. ‘They put questions; they 
raisé objections to points made, and 
they make suggestions to the judge. 

The evidence and arguments con- 
cluded, the court retires into adjoining 
chambers. The audience waits. In a 
quarter or half an hour, the court re- 
enters and the judge reads the judg- 
ment, giving very briefly but clearly, 
the reasons for it. An appeal from the 
judgment may be taken within a cer- 
tain time, without notice of the inten- 
tion to appeal being required. 

The writer attended several sessions 
of the district courts, and two of the 
central Appellate Court. He saw and 
heard absolutely nothing—and he 
speaks and reads Russian—that was in 
any wise calculated to offend any in- 

(Continued on page 31) 










How The Volga Will End Drought 


World’s greatest irrigation product will 
stabilize crops in former famine centers 


EFORE 1918 drought was an un- 

ending scourge in Russia. The 
people named two kinds of famine re- 
sulting from drought according to the 
area which was affected. If it was a 
small area about the size of England 
it was called “golodovka”—a little 
famine. When it affected an area 
about the size of Europe it was digni- 
fied by the name “golod”—famine. 
“Golodovka,” or little famines, oc- 
curred every year in one district or 
another, while a “golod,” or famine, 
occurred about once in four years. 

The priests had taught the peasants 
that droughts were visitations from 
God and there was nothing to be done 
about it. .It was in 1921, when the 
civil war and intervention were hardly 
over, that one of the worst famines 
consequent on drought raged in the 
Soviet Union. It was then that the 
resolution to combat drought sank 
deep into the consciousness of those 
who were directing the life of the 
country. Since that terrible year 
achievement has been considerable. 
Much of what for centuries had been 
desert has. been reclaimed for agricul- 
ture. 

The plans for the irrigation of the 
Trans-Volga districts which are part 
of the third Five-Year Plan will, when 
concluded, abolish once for all the ter- 
rible consequences of drought. At long 
last all the districts beyond the Volga 
will be able to look forward to real 
and continuous progress and develop- 
ment in agriculture. 

The data of the Bezenchuk Experi- 


mental Station, collected over a period . 


of forty years, will illustrate the agri- 
cultural conditions resulting from 
drought in these areas. ‘These figures 
relate to the volume and distribution 
of atmospheric precipitation during the 
most important months of plant devel- 
opment: (See table, lower left hand) 

As evidenced from the table, 8 years, 
or 20 per cent, were years of drought, 
6 years, or 15 per cent, were medium 
droughty, 15 years, or 37.5 per cent, 
were normal, 7 years, or 17.5 per cent, 
of medium humidity, and 4 years, or 
10 per cent, were humid, 

The irregular distribution and the 
insufficiency of atmospheric precipita- 
tion exercise their influence upon crop 
yields and are the reasons for sharp 
fluctuations in the gross yields and of 
the instability of agricultural produc- 
tion as a whole. The influence of 
drought upon the stability of crop 
yields can be judged by the following 
table on the grain and fodder balance 
of the Saratov and Stalingrad regions 
during the drought year of 1924 and 
the normal year of 1925. 
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districts beyond the Volga, the condi- 
tion of untimely and insufficient mois- 
ture must be changed. Irrigationassures 
a high and stable harvest even in years 
of drought. This has been confirmed 
by the results of many years’ work in 
experimental institutions and the re- 
cent practical experience, on a large 
scale, of the advanced collective-farms 
and of individual Stakhanovite farm- 
ers. In the Trans-Volga districts 
these people have obtained high yields 
with the help of irrigation even in the 
drought years. The table below, re- 
lating to the crops of spring wheat har- 
vested by collective-farms of the 
Kuibyshev region under the exception- 
ally unfavorable conditions of the year 
1936, will show what irrigation can 
do as seen on five collective farms. 











Irrigated area Crop in bushels per acre 
under spring 
wheat in 
acres Irrigated | Non-irrigated 
11.6 28.8 3.2 
20.0 27.3 2.1 
22.5 32.0 1.5 
122.5 19.6 2.1 
27.5 16.0 1.6 














Grain Crops Harvested 1924 1925 
(in thousands of tons) 
494.2 | 1971.1 
left for seed............ 290.0} 315.3 
Consumption by the agri- 
cultural population.... | 894.9 | 1023.9 
Consumption bythe cattle | 115.8 | 115.4 
Total of above-mentioned 
three items........... 1300.7 | 1457.7 
a al hel 4 ave.d ick 806.5 | —— 
ee ne — 513.5 











It is obvious therefore that to obtain 
a high and uniform yield, in the arid 











Number of | Volume of | . 

years analagous|precipitation 

Years when the in atmospheric| in mm. Volume of precipitation in mm. 
observations were made precipitations | (25 mm. by months 

in the course |equals 1 in.) 

of forty years |April-August 
April | May | June | July | Aug 
Droughty year, 1921........ 8 47 2 0 5 34 6 
edium drought, 1917...... 6 122. <-+24.| «7. | 45-427 | 59 
Saar 15 172 10 32 | 55 37 38 
Medium humid, 1926. ...... 7 276 26 64 74 53 59 
SE eras 4 330 71 44 87 43 85 
Average year.............. — 187 24 37 42 41 43 























The stability of crop yields on ir- 
rigated lands is also confirmed by the 
data collected in the course of many 
years by the Valui Experimental Sta- 
tion, which operates in one of the very 
dry districts of the Volga German 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 




















Yield of Spring Wheat 
in Bushels per Acre 
Year 
Non- 
Irrigated | irrigated 
RRS SHS 20.6 0 
ee i ee 21.8 6.6 
a eee 19.2 6.9 
0 Se 14.8 2.3 
AREAL RE LR 28.6 7.2 
BERS mS Zee seem ti 25.2 7.7 
MOB R «do vas Siowsheveis 20.8 .72 
ces nk euRKAS eked 32.8 3.2 
Bs oh kawesdegus 33.7 7.6 
Re eee 38.2 8.6 
Average............. 26.7 5.0 
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A MILLIONAIRE 
COLLECTIVE FARM 


HERE are millionaires in the Soviet Union, but they are not individuals. They are 
various cooperatives, especially collective farms. There are many millionaire collec- 
tive farms all over the country, whose annual income runs into millions. Among them 
are tea plantation collective farms, and collective farm vineyards, in the South, 
collective farm cotton plantations in Central Asia, and millionaire grain collectives 
in the central districts in the European part, and in Siberia. On these pages are pic- 
tured the activities of a millionaire farm, the Stalin Collective Farm in the Ukrainian 

Soviet Republic. 
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(Left column, reading down.) The day 
begins. The — go out to the 
: fields. 


The farm piggery has over 600 animals 
who are scientifically fed, and kept 
clean. 


The vineyard brigade at work. Of the 

31,250 acres of the Stalin Collective 

Farm 367 acres are fruit orchards and 
vineyards. 


The farm's herd consists of 900 cows 

and 200 oxen, housed in clean sheds 

and kept under constant veterinary 
observation. 


After a washup the brigades sit down 
at clean tables to a substantial hot 
strengthening dinner. 


Eight trucks and two passengef cars, 
kept in order in its own repaif shop, 
serve the Stalin Collective Farm. 


(Center panel, reading down.) A mil- 
lionaire farm needs a bookkeeping and 
office staff. The 1938 income was 
3,361,000 rubles, nearly three times 
that of 1932. The average money in- 
come, per farmer, was 4,099 rubles, 
exclusive of a commodity income of 
potatoes, bread, grain, vegetables, 
dairy products, fruit, honey, etc. 


The Stalin Farm has entered Socialist 

competition with the neighboring 

Budyenny Farm, also a "millionaire." 

A committee of the Budyenny farm, is 

welcomed by the Committee of the 
Stalin farm. 


In the mid-season rush when the 

farmers live in the field even barber 

services are provided for their con- 
venience, right in the fields. 


(Upper right hand) The Stalin Farm 
is proud of its wheat. In 1939, a dry 
year, it averaged 26 bushels an acre. 


(Two photographs, lower right hand) 

The Stalin Farm has its own laboratory; 

and its own maternity center, nursery 
and kindergarten. 




















(Right hand column reading down): A 

gala dinner to celebrate the harvest. The 

portrait within the wreath is that of the 
classic Ukrainian poet, Shevchenko. 


A notice on the bulletin board an- 
nounces a lecture in the Farm's big club- 
house which includes a library, an audi- 
torium, a movie theater, and meeting 
rooms. 


(Left hand column reading down): 

Nine-year-old Kolya Godilo plays a violin 

solo over the radio. The Stalin Collec- 

tive Farm operates its own radio station, 

re-broadcasting music and lectures; and 

also broadcasting performances by local 
talent. 


Chess in the open air for relaxation. A 

Kravtsov, who placed among the Ukrai- 

nian chess masters, plays seven games 
simultaneously. 


The farm also breeds horses. Among 
its 459 horses are several prize winning 
racers. 


























Territory 
in acres 


Number of acres irrigated 





By waters | Total area 
from the : ae 

irrigated 
lands 


By waters 
from the 
Volga 


river 


local 
rivers 





Volga German, A.S.R 
Stalingrad 
Western Kazakhstan 


5,118,833 
777,250 
8,207,920 
4°734,830 
127356,612 
6,448,145 


1,408,520 


3,433,815 
2,051,260 
2,507,500 

442°750 


673,488 
254,787 
51,700 


2,082,007 
254,787 
3,485,515 
2,051,260 
2,507,500 
442750 








37,643,640 


9,843,845 | 979,975 | 10,823,820 














The plan for extensive irrigation 
drawn up on government instructions, 
by the Lower Volga Planning Organi- 
zation of the People’s Commissariat of 
Agriculture of the USSR, embraces 
a vast area covering a territory of 
about 38 million acres, stretching from 
the left bank of the Volga. (See above. ) 


The total area of lands to be 
watered after the entire irrigation plan 
for these regions has been accomplished 
will form about 10.8 million acres 
(according to the draft plans of the 
Lower Volga Planning Organization). 


As can be seen from the above table, 
the bulk of the lands beyond the Volga, 
which forms over 90 per cent of all 
the watered lands of the extensive ir- 
rigation plan, will be irrigated by the 
Volga water. 


To accomplish this, the construction 
of a series of powerful pumping sta- 
tions is contemplated along the Volga 
River. These stations will operate on 
the electric power generated by the 
Kuibyshey and the Kamyshin hydro- 
power stations, with a capacity of 
3,400,000 watts, and will pump the 
Volga waters through a network of 
canals to the fields designated for ir- 
rigation. ‘The irrigation of the areas 
situated on higher levels will be done 
from three large reservoirs—the Chag- 
rin, Bolshoi Uzen, and Maly Uzen— 
which will be filled with Volga water 
also by the pumping stations. 


The lesser part of the irrigated 
lands, forming about 10 per cent of 
the entire watered area embraced by 
the irrigation plan, will be watered 
by means of local streams, which will 
be directed into special reservoirs con- 
structed on the Trans-Volga riverine 
systems (Kinel, Samarka, Bolshoi 
Irghiz). 


This extensive irrigation plan is to 
be completed in several sections in the 


course of fifteen to twenty years. The 
first, which is scheduled to be put into 
operation towards the year 1947-1948, 
will irrigate about 2.5 million acres. 
The areas embraced by the first sec- 
tion of the plan are those situated on 
the Volga terraces, for the following 
reasons : 


1. The Volga terraces are more dense- 
ly populated than the districts beyond the 
Volga. Owing to this, the opening up of 
these newly irrigated lands can be 
achieved with the minimum movement of 
workers from more populous districts. 


2. The lands on the Volga terraces are 
of a smoother relief, are more susceptible 
to improvement, and therefore can be 
more easily opened up for agriculture. 


3. The position of the irrigated lands 
near the Volga obviates the necessity of 
raising the water to higher levels and re- 
duces the working costs. 


The irrigation needs of an agricul- 
tural district are fixed on a basis of 
the ascertained water units and the 
hydrological condition of the soil of 
that particular region. The plan is 
based on measurements taken in a 
medium dry yéar, taking into consider- 
ation the amount of water individual 
crops will require, the reserve of mois- 
ture in the soil, and the volume of 
atmosphere precipitation during the 
vegetative period. ‘Thus the irrigation 
norms for the basic crops sown on 
lands beyond the Volga are fixed as 
follows: sy: 


Winter wheat ..1263-1316 cubic yards per 
Spring wheat ..1263-1684 ‘“ be ” 
1474-2210 


Sunflower 1052-1263 


Sugar-beet 


Indian corn ....1421-1684 


With these irrigation norms (taking 
into account the losses of water in the 
canals under conditions of a medium- 
dry year) the general consumption of 
water from the Volga for the irrigation 
of the lands of the first section will 
amount to about 6213 million c.m.; 


and 25,628 million c.m. for the 4.3 


million hectares (10.8 miilion acres) 
of land of the entire irrigation plan. 
As a result, all the crops planted be- 
yond the Volga will receive, even in 
dry years, a sufficient amount of water, 
and will therefore guarantee high and 
stable crops. 

The planting of alfalfa is to be a 
compulsory part of wheat cultivation 
in this area, Alfalfa, planted together 
with perennial grasses, facilitates the 
rapid reconstitution and improvement 
of the soil texture and increases its 
fertility. It is thus a valuable predeces- 
sor to spring wheat. Incidentally the 
cultivation of alfalfa diminishes the 
risk of re-salination of the soil, besides 
representing a superior variety of fod- 
der for all cattle, thanks to its nutri- 
tive and digestive nature. This will 
create a large and stable fodder base 
and guarantee the development of cat- 
tle breeding in this area. 

The irrigation of the regions beyond 
the Volga creates vast opportunities 
for the development of beet cultivation 
which will be able to supply local needs 
for sugar. 

Sugar-beet is to be introduced in the 
crop rotation of the irrigated lands of 
the Kuibyshev and Saratov regions 
and of the Volga German ASSR. 

Irrigation further creates tremend- 
ous potentialities for the cultivation of 
valuable fibrous plants, particularly 
cotton and varieties of hemp. 

The Trans-Volga regions today 
represent one of the main sun-flower- 
cultivation areas. With the help of 
irrigation sunflowers can yield high 
and stable crops of 25 to 30 centners 
per hectare. (A centner equals 220 
pounds), : 

The cultivation of sunflower is, in 
the main, carried on in the district of 
the Kuibyshey and Saratov regions, 
which contain numerous oil-extracting 
plants, and the number of which is to 
increase considerably in accordance 
with the plan. 

According to the figures of the All- 
Union Institute of Plant Cultivation 
on the distribution of crops, the nor- 
thern boundary of Indian corn passes 
through Zhitomir, Kiev, Kursk, and 
Kuibyshev. For these reasons it is 
planned to concentrate the cultivation 
of Indian corn, in the main, in the ir- 
rigated areas of the Saratov and Stalin- 
grad regions and in the Volga German 
ASSR, since these districts can ensure 
the required warmth necessary for its 
full ripening as well as longer periods 
without frost. 

(Continued on page 32) 








HE diet of the masses in tsarist 
times was monotonous and scanty, 
even in good years; and since there 
was famine in some part of the coun- 
try every year, and famine, generally, 
in one out of every four years, food 
was always a problem. 
In old Russia, if anywhere, bread 
was the staff of life, and it still holds 
a large place in the Russian diet. The 


old Russian word for agriculture was” 


“bread-plowing,” and the word for 
hospitality was the words “bread and 
salt” combined into one. A freshly 
baked loaf of bread, on an embroidered 
napkin on a decorated tray, and a 
saucer with salt, were ceremoniously 
presented to notables entering a town, 
as a token of official welcome. 

After bread in importance came 
soup, usually made of cabbage with a 
little meat when the peasant was lucky 
enough to get it. 

Third was the potato, “the goose 
Columbus brought from America.” 

Other important items in the diet, 
aside from fish in all forms, and meat, 
when these could be obtained, were 
garlic and onions, the cucumber raw, 
salted or pickled, and of course tea. 

Fruits, mushrooms, berries, and 
nuts had their place but except for 
mushrooms these too were relatively 
Scanty and generally of poor quality. 
Sugar was a luxury. And even salt 
was expensive and sometimes scarce. 

With Soviet power came the de- 
termination, on the one hand, to end 
famine, and on the other to enlarge 
and enrich the diet of the Soviet people. 

Famine has been conquered; and 
vast progress has been made toward 
bringing greater variety into the diet of 
the people. Mikoyan, when Commissar 
of food, said: “One of our tasks is to 
reconstruct the food habits of Soviet 
citizens. We must not surrender to the 
old custom of living on cabbage soup 
and kasha’ (varieties of wheat and 
buckwheat used as a cereal). 

-This reconstruction has gone so far, 
that canned foods, almost unknown 


before, corn and corn products former-. 
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New Soviet diet includes new foods, produced in new, 
sanitary, mechanized plants, and sold:in handsome new stores 


Changing a Nation’s Food Habits 


ly despised as “cattle-feed,” and a 
greater variety of vegetables and fruits 
are now generally being eaten. Din- 
ing in restaurants, especially in factory 
restaurants, has become common where 
before it was a rarity. Even mealtimes 
are being altered, acquiring a regular- 
ity unknown before. 

The people now want new goods of 
all sorts and new foods, delicacies 
along with the staples. For example, 
caviar exports are declining. The 
home demand has grown too big. All 
the stores are crowded with buyers. 

A glance at the statistics will make 
clear the immense gain in Soviet food 
production and consumption. 

Total food production, in 1938, the 
latest year for which complete statistics 
are available, was 5.9 times greater 
than that of 1913, a “good year” as 
tsarist years went. 

The increase im consumption of 
canned foods, already noted above, 
was eleven-fold—over a billion cans as 
compared with 93 million cans in 1913. 

Sugar, we have already observed, 
was a luxury. Soviet production in 
1937-1938, of granulated sugar was 
2,700,000 as compared with 1,347,000 
tons in 1913-14. In the form of con- 
fectionery, the difference is staggering, 
885,000 tons as compared with 70,000 
tons, an increase of nearly 1300 per 
cent. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
food production today is almost en- 
tirely consumed at home whereas, in 
tsarist times, much of it left the coun- 
try in the form of exports to pay for 
the luxury imports of the upper classes, 

The results of this increased produc- 
tion, reaching the home population, 
can be seen in the statistics of food 
consumption. 

There is no accurate data on per 
capita consumption in tsarist times. 
One can make guesses on the basis of 
production and exports. However, 
comparing the figures for 1938 with 
those for 1932 and 1933, one finds that 
butter ‘consumption rose three times; 
pork consumption 314 times, bacon 2 
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times, sausage consumption 4 times, 
wheat bread 3 times (only the upper 
classes ate wheat bread in tsarist times, 
the masses eating coarser bread made 
of rye or rye mixtures) fruits and ber- 
ries, 4 times, sugar 6.4 times, etc. 

Figures for milk marketing in tsarist 
times are available. In 1917 the total 
was 1,280,900 tons of milk. The 
corresponding total in 1938 was 5,- 
575,000 tons, or close to five times 
as much. The butter supply marketed 
was 120,000 tons in 1913 as compared 
with 185,200 tons in 1937, not count- 
ing huge supplies distributed through 
the collective farm markets. 

Not only is there more food, in 
greater variety on Soviet tables—the 
food itself is better. This is in part 
due to the changes in the primary food 
industries—farming and cattle raising. 
Soviet farmers are delivering finer 
grains to the cereal mills, and larger 
and healthier animals, raised by more 
scientific stock-breeding, to the meat 
packing plants. 

It is also due to the immense advance 
in techniques in food production. Sani- 
tary, mechanized, large scale plants, 
using scientific discoveries and modern 
methods in food preparation and pres- 
ervation are replacing the small .handi- 
craft and home industry production 
carried on before “by rule of dirty 
thumb.” In general, food establish- 
ments and food handlers, in tsarist 
times, were both unclean. Adulterants 
were freely used. Cheating by food 
purveyors was common. From dirty 
workshops, the food went to dirty food 
stalls. Such government inspection 
as existed was hopelessly corrupt. “The 
inspector comes to inspect the bribe,” 
was the standard sarcasm. All this 
has been changed in the new Soviet 
organized food-industry. 


Americans may remember the tour. 


of this country made some years ago 
by a Soviet Food Commission headed 
by Mikoyan. This commission placed 
large orders for the most modern 


American food machinery, refriger- 


ators and _ refrigeration apparatus, 
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A cold storage chamber in the Leningrad Meat Packing combinat. A laboratory analysis is part of the regular inspection of dairy products. 


A charming new toilet goods shop in Moscow. 


One of the big mechanized bakeries in Moscow with a fleet of trucks All food handlers must have a manicure before they 
to deliver the bread fresh, all through the district it serves start the day's work. 








weighing and slicing machines for use 
in food stores, and so on. The com- 
mission also made a close study of the 
most advanced American methods of 
food preparation and preservation. 

Interviews published at that time 
helped to call attention, in this coun- 
try, to the advances in this field, being 
made in the Soviet Union, advances 
which were confirmed by the observa- 
tions of American tourists. ‘The story 
goes that the wife of the former Ameri- 
can Ambassador to the Soviet Union— 
Joseph E. Davies—was the principal 
stockholder in a frozen foods corpora- 
tion, and brought a large stock of the 
company’s products with them, but 
soon decided that these precautions had 
been unnecessary. 

All workers in Soviet food factories 
are provided with a change of clean 
clothes before they go to their machines. 
They are also required to take a 
shower before starting their day’s 
work. Where direct handling of food 
is necessary the worker is given a mani- 
cure before he or she begins the day. 

Two types of food inspection are 
carried on—a taste test to pass on the 
palatability of the product, to decide 
whether or not the flavor needs im- 
provement, whether it is too dry, or 
too oily; too salty or too flat. The 
other is the laboratory inspection in- 
volving chemical and biological tests 
to make sure that the product is 
wholesome. 

Strict government supervision fol- 
lows the product from the clean, 
mechanized plant where it has been 
manufactured to the warehouses where 
it is stored under refrigeration or under 
whatever method is required for its 
proper preservation, to the shops where 
it is sold. There the same standards 
of cleanliness apply to the men behind 
the counters; and the refrigerators, 
the weighing and slicing machines and 


It is worth commenting on the new 
Soviet stores. The theories that apply 
to cleanliness in the factories and to 
agreeable design in the subway and 
other public structures are carried out 
here. Floors are laid in tile that make 
them easy to clean; and the tiles are 
in attractive design. Marble, glass 
and metal, and highly veneered wood, 
all with ‘surfaces easy to clean, are 
used; and the fixtures are shaped and 
finished in forms and designs pleasing 
to the eye. This is true no matter 
what the type of the store, though the 
patterns vary. For example, soap and 
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All processes are mechanized in the big new 
bakeries. 


perfumery shops run to the modernist 
Paris type of counter and show case 
displays. Especially distinctive are the 
tobacco shops which have exotic Turk- 
ish decorations. The new Soviet food 
shops and new shops in general are 
definitely appealing to the eye. 

Until recently Soviet food handling 
suffered from a curious handicap. So 
prevalent in the old days had cheating 
on weights been, that even when food- 
handling passed out of private control 
customers retained their suspicion of 
the man behind the counter. . And, in 
fact, there were grounds for this sus- 
picion at the beginning. Some clerks in 
the new Soviet stores, had clerked in 
the old private shops and could not 
throw off their old bad habits. They at- 
tempted to lay aside a dishonest little 
extra for themselves by short-weighing 
the customers. But rigid inspection, 
severe penalties and the gradual re- 


placement of the old clerks by young 


Soviet-trained people reduced all this 
to the vanishing point. 

However, until recently, the cus- 
tomers insisted on having his purchases 
measured and weighed right before 
his eyes. This stood in the way of an- 
other aid to convenience and cleanli- 
ness—pre-packaging, which has now, 
however, become accepted as standard 
practice. Soviet purchasers now re- 
ceive most of their food purchases pre- 
weighed and pre-packed. 

The importance of this lies in the 
fact that it is the outward mark of a 
rise to a new level in the relationship 
between producer, distributor and con- 


sumer, the transition from suspicion to 
confidence that characterize the change 
in social relationships in all fields. 

There has been at the same time an 
immense increase in semi-finished and 
ready-to-serve food products. A Soviet 
housewife can now run to the store, 
and buy breaded veal cutlets, or meat 
cakes, or shashlik (a Caucasian speci- 
alty consisting of lumps of meat, sea- 
soned and garnished with onions put on 
a spit ready for broiling), with noth- 
ing more for her to do than put them 
on and take them off the fire. She can 
also make ther choice of over a hundred 
types of sausage and smoked and 
salted meats, and an even greater 
variety of preserved fish products, 
along with new kinds of canned food 
—all sorts of vegetables, pork and 
beans, corn, etc., for a still quicker 
meal. 

“Community feeding,” as it is called, 
that is, eating in restaurants has been 
encouraged in the Soviet Union for a 
number of reasons. Firstly by getting 
workers to eat in the factory restau- 
rants, the trade union could make sure 
that the workers would be adequately 
fed; secondly, through this method 
conservatism in food habits could be 
more quickly broken down and new 
varieties of food could be introduced 
and better food balances in the menu 
could be assured. 

Still more important, by community 
feeding for children, the most charac- 
teristic objective of the Soviet system, 
the care of the younger generation 
could be fulfilled. 

Thus, even in the early scarcity 
years, the provision of milk for chil- 
dren and of foods with the necessary 
vitamin content for growth and health, 
was maintained. Children were, as 
much as possible, fed in the nurseries, 
kindergartens and schools, where their 
feeding could be regulated to their 
needs, and undisturbed by the supersti- 
tious, old grandmother notions still held 
over in many households. The huge 
increase in milk marketing, referred 
to above, is accounted for, to a con- 
siderable extent, by this public feed- 
ing of children. However, Soviet at- 
tention to the diet of children is not 
limited to that. In the maternal con- 
sultation centers which exist in town 
and countryside, and to which the vast 
majority ‘of Soviet mothers and their 
children go for advice and medical 
care, the modern scientific feeding of 
children forms a considerable item in 
the instruction and advice given to 
mothers. 
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Question: We have seen several ref- 
erences to the intention of the Soviet 
Union to do away there with the dif- 
ferences between mental and physical 
labor. Will you please discuss this 
proposition ? 


O. N. and S. L., Orange, N. J. 


Answer: This question touches upon 
perhaps the most fundamental prob- 
lem as well as upon the most profound 
ideal of the Soviet Union, the eradica- 
tion of the contradiction between men- 
tal and physical labor. 

In the Soviet Union, as a Socialist 
country, both leaders and people, draw 
their inspiration as well as their theo- 
retic guidance from the principles of 
scientific socialism. Scientific Social- 
ism views the social division of labor 
into antagonistic forms as a resultant 
from the class division of society. In 
every class society, including of course, 
capitalist society, there are exploiting 
and exploited classes. In such a society 
intellectual, professional pursuits and 
scientific careers, management of in- 
dustry and government is almost ex- 
clusively reserved for and perpetuated 
in the hands of the privileged classes, 
while the actual labor incident to the 
making, growing, building, distribut- 
ing, rests entirely on the shoulders of 
workers, and farmers. ‘Thus — the 
social division of physical and men- 
tal labor is founded and maintained 
along class lines. This division cre- 
ates and is accompanied by a cultural 
gulf between the classes. On the work- 
ers’ side of the gulf, the cultural level 
is kept low by the absence of leisure 
and opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment. 

Further, the working class is not 
called upon to exercise its initiative; 
it is barred from the responsibility of 
guiding and planning the very indus- 
tries it creates by its labor. Workers 
do not participate in the management 
of industries, either as producers or as 
citizens. As a class therefore, they are 
held down to occupations and pur- 
suits calling for physical labor in 
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contradistinction to mental labor. 

Socialism has for its task the crea- 
tion of a classless society. In the proc- 
ess of transforming the capitalist so- 
ciety into a socialist society, the Soviet 
people came to grips with this funda- 
mental problem of the social division of 
labor which they inherited from the 
previous order. To eliminate the deep 
seated characteristics, such as the divi- 
sion of mental and physical labor, is a 
great task and obviously one that can 
be accomplished only gradually and 
over a period of years. For its accom- 
plishment a great many pre-conditions 
must be established. These pre-condi- 
tions are in themselves an outcome of 
the process of socialization and evolve 
in proportion to the success made in 
transforming the socialist society into a 
communist one. ‘The complete elim- 
ination of the distinction between men- 
tal and physical labor can only be 
realized in a communist society and its 
realization is an integral part of the 
slogan of the communist society, “From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.” 

The Soviet Union has already made 
great strides towards the realization 
of the necessary pre-conditions for elim- 
inating the divisions between mental 
and physical labor. 

First among them must be placed 
the tremendous cultural revolution in 
the USSR, the education of millions 
of people, the creation of millions of 
intellectuals from among the working 
class and former peasants. 

In his report on the Third Five-Year 
Plan, before the 18th Congress of the 
Communist Party in March, 1939, 
Premier Molotov gave much attention 
to this very problem, and stated what 
had already been accomplished; he 
stated that the Soviet economic system 
by introducing the foremost techniques, 
and following in its development the 
advanced thought of modern science, 
combined with the most far reaching 
educational system, including that of 
adult education, and opportunities for 
workers to improve themselves tech- 
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nically and culturally, has gone a long 
way towards establishing the condition 
for eventual elimination of any divi- 
sion of labor into two antagonistic 
forms. 

He pointed out that a large num- 
ber of skilled workers in the Soviet 
factories already have a secondary edu- 
cation, that the Soviet intelligentsia, 
that is, workers of all kinds, from en- 
gineers, architects, agronomists and 
physicians, to technicians of all kinds, 
all persons who possess special skill 
and training, number today 914 mil- 
lion. That these with members of their 
immediate families, most of whom are 
counted on to continue their education 
and to assume a place in the productive 
education and cultural life of the coun- 
try, already amounted to about 14 per 
cent of the entire population. And this 
does not include the continuous addi- 
tions of manual workers, and members 


of their families who have every 
opportunity to increase their skill 
and enter into the professions. 


And Molotov further pointed out that 
the Third Five-Year Plan has one 
basic aim, “namely, to make a big for- 
ward stride in the historic task of 
raising the cultural and technical level 
of the working class to the level of 
engineers and technicians” (Italics Mo- 
lotov’s. ) 

As far back as 1935, in speaking be- 
fore the first Stakhanovite conference, 
Stalin had this to say on the problem 
under discussion here: 

“The elimination of the distinction 
between mental labour and manual 
labour can be achieved only by raising 
the cultural and technical level of the 
working class to the level of engineers 
and technicians. It would be absurd 
to think that this is unfeasible. It is 
entirely feasible under the Soviet sys- 
tem, where the productive forces of the 
country are freed from the fetters of 
capitalism, where labour is freed from 
the yoke of exploitation, where the 
working class is in power, and where 
the younger generation of the working 

(Continued on page 34) 
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INDUSTRY 


A Hungarian trade delegation, headed 
by Minister Plenipotentiary, Alfred Niki, 
is in Moscow to negotiate a trade treaty 
with the USSR. The recently concluded 
trade agreement with Yugoslavia pro- 
vides for trade, in 1940 and 1941, reach- 
ing a total of 176 million dinars, with 
Yugoslavian copper, zinc, lard and other 
goods figuring in exchanges for Soviet 
agricultural and other machinery, oil and 
other products. 


Hydraulic mining of coal is being 
successfully applied in Soviet coal fields. 
Even in the usually high-cost experimen- 
tal stages the mining was done at a figure 
under the normal costs. The advantage 
of the new method is shown by com- 
parison with production under the old 
method both in Soviet mines and the 
German Ruhr mines. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN TONS 

















Red 
Hydrau-] October 
lic Mine Ruhr 
Shaft | Shaft Shaft 
(new) ! (old) 
Per worker on 
Ce Re 12.6 3.7 — 
Per underground 
worker....... 6.1 1.65 2.14 
Per operating 
worker....... 2.14] 1.3 1.67 





Other advantages are simplification of 
process, ease of operation in severe 
weather, more direct control of quality 
and ash content, and the fact that by the 
hydraulic method, seams too narrow to 
te worked by other methods, can now be 
made productive. 


Near Lake QOnega, not far from 
Leningrad, lies a huge deposit of iron ore 
combined with vanadium and titanium in 
natural alloys. Difficulties in smelting 
pig iron and steel from such natural 
alloy ores are being overcome, several 


methods having been worked out, among " 


them smelting in electric furnaces. The 
vanadium alloys with the iron, producing 
a high quality vanadium steel, while the 
titanium runs off in the slag where it 
constitutes a valuable by-product for the 
paint, varnish and cement industries. The 
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present plan is to construct a hydro- 
electric plant to supply current for local 
smelters which will produce iron and 
steel products for the Leningrad steel 
industries which are now supplied by long 
railroad hauls from the South. 

Other advances in steel production in- 
clude a method devised by Professor 
Lugovtsov of the Academy of Sciences 
in collaboration with technicians and 
workers of the Almaznyan steel works 
for producing class “A” pig iron, equal 
to that produced from the almost pure 
Ural ores, from the lower standard Kri- 
voi-Rog ores. One of the blast furnaces 
at the Almaznyan plant has already been 
reconstructed for the smelting of ores by 
the Lugovtsov process. 

Smelting ores by oxygen-enriched air 
has proved so successful that a second 
unit of the oxygen-blowing apparatus has 
reached the testing stage in the Dnie- 
propetrovsk metallurgical equipment en- 
gineering works. The method increases 
production and reduces fuel consumption. 

After successful operation of the first 
ingotless metal rolling mill, installed 
late last year at the Hammer and Sickle 
Plant in Moscow, a second mill is being 
installed in the Stalin Machine Engineer- 
ing Works in Novo-Kramatorsk to pro- 
duce sheet metal from .08 to .3 of an 
inch thick, and from nine and a half 
inches to two feet widths. Molten metal, 
direct from the smelters, is delivered in 
ladles, poured into hoppers and run be- 
tween cooled horizontal rollers, emerg- 
ing from the.cylinders as sheet metal. 


High speed construction methods using 
giant excavating machinery and mechani- 
cal track layers are being used in the 
new 171 mile Orsk-Donskoye-Kanda- 
gach railway line which will provide a 
direct freight haul to the Caspian Sea 
tor Ural and Siberian products, and cut 
270 miles off the present circuitous route. 
The line will pass through the chromite 
mining region at Donskoye and the Kim- 
persai nickel deposits. - 

With only a few exceptions all Soviet 
gold mines report fulfilling or exceeding 
their plans this year. 

I. P. Inochkin, a former ‘fitter in the 
Stalingrad Tractor Works is the de- 
signer of a new, automatic belt line in 
which five automatic machines tend the 


belt with only one worker tending the 
five machines. The apparatus proved 
successful in operation and is being 
adapted in other factories. Inochkin now 
heads the Design Department of the 
plant. 

Three vessels which have proved their 
worth in Arctic navigation, the ice- 
breakers Stalin and Kaganovich and a 
combination ice-breaker-cargo and pas- 
senger ship will soon have sister ships 
now under construction, the ice-breakers 
Molotov and Otto Schmidt and the ice- 
breaker-cargo-passenger ship Levanevsky. 

These ships will run on coal from 
mines now being operated along the 
Arctic coasts. Working toward the time 
when oil wells now being sunk in the 
Arctic regions will be in full operation a 
new Diesel-electric ice-breaker, using 
oil fuel, is being designed to be put on 
the ways as soon as the designs are 
approved. Included in the Arctic ship- 
building program are auxiliary ice- 
breakers, and freight and passenger ships 
of special construction for unaided navi- 
gation through ice-floes. 

At a public review of workers’ inven- 
tions at the Stalin Automobile Works in 
Moscow, 370 inventions, and new pro- 
duction methods were submitted and dis- 
cussed. 92 were approved, and tested. 
The resulting annual saving in operating 
costs reached over 900,000 rubles a year, 
one invention alone, by a worker named 
Krylov, accounting for a saving of 
300,000 rubles. The inventors received 
large awards and special honors, and all 
the plant workers benefited by the in- 
creased earnings made possible by the 
improvements. 


SCIENCE 


An anti-typhus vaccine worked on for 
twenty years, has recently been success- 
fully tested by Professor R. Vaigle of 
the Lvov Medical Institute in Western 
Ukraine. The immunization period is 
three years. Uniformly good results 
were reported from tests carried out 
not only locally but in countries so far 
apart as Algiers, Abyssinia, China, and 
South America. 

In the treatment of grippe a method 
of simultaneous exposure to ultra violet 
rays and inhalation of ionized air, 
worked out by Professors Rossisky and 
Vilenkin of the Moscow Regional Physio- 
therapeutic Institute, has proved to re- 
duce incidence and to shorten the period 
of illness by a third to half of the ordi- 
nary duration. Professors Rossisky and 
Vilenkin were led to their experiments 
by the observation that electric welders, 
exposed in the course of their work to 
x-ray radiations, were noticeably less 
susceptible to grippe than other workers. 
In the course of their studies, a million 
and a half case histories were taken. 
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Under the auspices of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, a high-mountain 
botanical garden is being established 
at an elevation of 7500 feet above sea 
level in the high Pamirs. In coordination 
with the main grounds of the garden, 
special stations will be maintained at 
levels up to 13,000 feet, to be raised 
later, after the garden has been in 
operation. 


A new variety of pumpkin has been 
developed by the Vegetable Department 
of the Minsk Agricultural Institute in 
Byelo-Russia. The seeds are huskless 
with a fat content up to fifty per cent, 
affording a new vegetable oil source, 
which can be pressed out without pre- 
liminary processing. The new pumpkin 
is as hardy and palatable as the ordinary 
varieties, has the same growth period, 
and stores as readily. 


Disproving assumptions that the latex 
sap which is the basis of natural rubber 
production can only be found in plants 
growing in tropical sunlight, Soviet 
scientists have found many latex bearing 
plants in temperate zone regions, several 
of which are now being cultivated. The 
most successful rubber producing 
plant, now grown on increasing acreages 
and in different parts of the Soviet 
Union, even as far north as Archangel, 
is the Kok-Sagyz found in the Tien- 
Shan plateaus in Kazakstan. The plant 
is a perennial, resembling the common 
dandelion. The rubber develops in the 
root and in the best varieties now reaches 
a content of 18 per cent. The rubber 
from this source, made up into various 
articles and put through comparative 
tests with articles made of ordinary tree 
rubber, has proved to be of identical 
quality. 


By 1940 the known surveyed coal re- 
serves of the Soviet Union, as determined 
by geological studies, totalled 1,654,000 
million tons, seven times the reseverves 
known in 1917, 


Three thousand geological prospecting 
parties are in the field, all over the Soviet 
Union this year, seeking new deposits of 
oil, coal and metal ores. A geological 
chart of the Emba oil region, the second 
Baku, will be compiled. 


A gigantic rhinoceros, about 17 feet 
high, more than twice the height of an 
elephant, once roamed Central Asia. Sci- 
entists have named him indricotherium. 
The major part of the skeleton of one 
of these monsters was unearthed in 
Kazakstan in 1924. But the skull was 
missing. Last year an indricotherium 


skull was dug up in Mongolia. A plaster - 


cast of the skull was made and brought 
to the USSR enabling the Moscow 
Paleontological Museum to assemble an 
almost complete skeleton of the indri- 
cotherium, only one in the world. 
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THE SOVIET CENSUS 


Details of the recent Soviet census 
now available show some striking facts. 
The total population, excluding the popu- 
lation of newly added areas was 169,- 
519,127. Literacy was 81 per cent as 
compared with 24 per cent in tsarist 
times. Literacy among the old, those 
above 50 years of age, was 40.9, reflect- 
ing the conditions of the tsarist genera- 
tion they were brought up in. Even this 
figure represents a big advance from the 
general pre-revolutionary figure of 24 
per cent and the pre-revolutionary figure 
for those over 50 years of age, of 13.7 
per cent. Among the fifty-year-olds 
88,609 men had received higher educa- 
tion as compared to 29,686 women. In 
the contemporary generation (up to 29 
years) the figures were 169,774 men, 
123,479 women. 


Separately listed national groups num- 
bered forty-nine, the ten largest being 
Russians, 99,019,929; Ukrainians, 28,- 
070,404; Byelo-Russians, 5,267,431; 
Uzbeks, 4,844,021; Tartars, 4,300,336; 
Kazaks, 3,098,183; Jews, 3,020,141; 
Azerbaidjanians, 2,274,805; Gruzians 
(Georgians), 2,248,566; Armenians, 
2,151,884. The smallest group listed 
is that of the Assyrians, 20,207. It 
should be noted, however, that even still 
smaller groups have their national cul- 
ture. Thus publications, including books, 
are issued in as many as 69 languages. 


Workers, including workers in rural 
districts, such as the personnel of ma- 
chine and tractor stations, state farms, 
etc., numbered 54,566,283; office and 
professional workers, including clerical 
staffs and specialists on collective and 
state farms, 29,738,484; collective farm- 
ers, 75,616,388; cooperative handicraft 
workers, 3,888,434; handicraft workers 
not in cooperatives, 1,396,203; peasants 
not in collective farms, 3,018,050. (These 
figures include children and_ other 
dependents. ) 


Especially interesting is the analysis 
by age groups. The largest is the age 
group up to seven years, 31,412,232 or 
18.6 per cent of the population, re- 
flecting the prosperity and security which, 
in advanced countries, brings about a 
high birthrate. The rest of the figures 
are: 8 to 11 years, 16,409,098 or 9.7 
per cent; 12 to 14 years, 13,336,151 or 
7.9 per cent; 15 to 19 years, 15,124,176 
or 8.9 per cent; 20 to 29 years, 30,639,041 
or 18 per cent; 30 to 39 years, 25,332,- 
993 or 14.9 per cent; 40 to 49 years, 
15,235,854 or 9 per cent; 50 to 60 years, 
10,867,408 or 6.4 per cent; 60 years up, 
11,129,290 or 6.6 per cent. Increase in 
the life span over Tsarist times is ten 
years. 


IN THE NEW SOVIET REGIONS 


A state plan is being drawn up for 
the Moldavias: Soviet Republic, the new 
Union Republic created by the merging 
of Bessarabia with the former Mol- 
davian Autonomous Republic, which had 
been part of Soviet Ukraine. 


Village soviets have been established 
in Northern Bukovina, recently merged 
with the Ukrainian Soviet Repub- 
lic. Of the 1500 members elected to 
the village Soviet, 400 are women. 33,690 
formerly landless peasants have shared 
in the distribution of land taken from 
large estates. 


In the public square facing the rail- 
road station in Kaunas, capital of 
Lithuania, 100,000 people gathered to 
welcome the members of the Lithuanian 
parliamentary commission, just returned 
from Moscow, where they had negoti- 
ated the admission of Lithuania as the 
fourteenth Republic of the USSR. Com- 
pletion of land distribution was sched- 
uled for September Ist. The commission 
for land distribution had 164,179 appli- 
cations for land, to pass upon. Over 
1000 prisoners have been released, the 
majority political prisoners, the others 
people whose sentences, on review in the 
new peoples’ courts, have been annulled. 
Ten thousand teachers at a country-wide 
Congress, held at Kaunas on August 
15th, discussed plans for the early elimi- 
nation of illiteracy in Lithuania and for 
making higher education available to all. 


A huge demonstration of 200,000 
people, more than half the population 
of the city, took place in Riga, capital of 
Latvia, to celebrate the admission of 
the country into the Soviet Union. Under 
the new Soviet government of Latvia the 
trend of Latvian industry to shut down 
factories and reduce payrolls has been 
reversed. Closed factories are being re- 
opened and workers are returning from 
the countryside. High schools, where 
formerly tuition fees were charged are 
now free, along with all forms of educa- 
tion. Applications were received all 
through the month of August from stu- 
dents who formerly could not afford the 
fees and who were anxious to make sure 
of their places, since a capacity enroll- 
ment was expected. 


The last public demonstration legally 
permitted in Estonia, under the old gov- 
ernment was on May 1, 1933. Since the 
establishment of a people’s government 
the population has held many demon- 
strations, the largest one occurring re- 
cently in Tallinn, where 70,000 gathered 
to celebrate the admission of the country 
as one of the Republics of the USSR. 
Among the new acts of the government 
was the establishment of universal, com- 
pulsory free education and the abolition 
of the separation of the sexes in the 
Estonian school system. 
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Professor Hogben and the Tablecloth 


An American Scientist, who has made frequent visits 
to the USSR, writes an open letter to Professor Hogben 


EAR Professor Hogben: 
Frightfully amusing, your inter- 
view in the Times of August 4. To 
see a man known as a scientist trample 
upon scientific method—that is fright- 
fully amusing. 


You say: “And the newspapers are 
only single sheets, folded, about the 
size of a tabloid page.” Let us test 
the accuracy of your statement by the 
only paper which you say definitely 
that you did examine—the Pravda. 
Pravda is invariably 6 pages or more in 
size, and the page is somewhat larger 
than that of the New York Times. 

The table linen at the Metropole 


hotel in Moscow “looked as though it 
had not been changed since the purge 
of 1935.” (By the way, there was no 
“purge” in 1935. Oh well, a couple 
of years this way or that, 40 or 50 per 
cent this way or that in the size of a 
newspaper — what difference does it 
make to a celebrated “scientist”? on a 
holiday from the scientific method ?) 


I have dined at the Metropole at 
least twenty times to every one you 
have, and I found the table linen quite 
up to the standards of London. hotels 
which charge twice as much. (Did you 
notice that the Metropole gave you 
fresh bath towels every day, or every 
other day? In London, at a hotel 
where I paid the same rates as at the 
Metropole, I was told, when I re- 
quested a fresh bath towel on the third 
day that bath towels were changed 
every eight days.) In another hotel 
in London, where the rates are higher 
than at Moscow’s Metropole, the 
waiters’ greasy tailcoats and filthy 
“white ties” in the morning sunlight 
made a uniquely depressing sight. At 
least if you had asked the waiter at 
the Metropole to change the table 
linen, he would have accommodated 
you in accordance with the rules. But 
what good would it have done me to 
ask that poor wretch at the Haymar- 
ket to change his tailcoat? He has no 
economic security, lives in fear of a 
head waiter and an owner, depends on 
tips and reeks with over-aggressive 
servility. Your waiter at the Metro- 
pole has no economic fears, works no 
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- where they belong. 


more than seven hours a day, and is 
given an opportunity, if he wishes, to 
take time off during that seven-hour 
day to learn foreign languages and oth- 
er advanced subjects. As an educator, 
that might have interested you. On 
such matters, however, you were sin- 
gularly incurious, 


But, surely, even you (or your 
daughter) must have noticed at the 
Metropole or any other hotel in the 
USSR, the complete absence of those 
sallow-cheeked, old-eyed little lads, so 
numerous in every good English hotel, 
hopping around dressed up like so 
many performing monkeys, working 
(how many hours?) day and night, 
as bell boys and elevator operators in- 
stead of being in elementary school 
Did you notice 
that there is no child labor (in spite 
of the Soviet labor shortage) in the 
whole of Russia? 


“The country is one vast slum. Out- 
side of Moscow, I saw nothing that 
compared favorably with even the 
worst slums of Glasgow. Moscow 
offers little enough; the rest of the 
country offers nothing. It is perfectly 
evident that the attempt to industrial- 
ize has completely broken down.” 

Now, how many days did you spend 
in Russia? You were “for a time” in 
Moscow, then “for ten days traveled 
across Russia” to Vladivostok, where 
you “obtained passage to Japan.” Was 
it twenty or thirty days in all, at the 
outside? ‘Time’ to study a country 
more than twice the size of Europe 
and dismiss it as one vast slum? Will 
you dare to calculate, as a mathema- 
tician, what proportion of that coun- 
try you examined in your 20 to 30 
days (10 of them from a train win- 
dow and several in Moscow, which 
you except) and then estimate hon- 
estly what proportion of verified truth 
there is in your statement? ; 

“Moscow offers little enough; the 
rest of the country offers nothing.” To 
whom? Nothing of what? Did you 
investigate the collective farms, for ex- 
ample? Are they “nothing”? All- 
higher education, and technical and 
professional training are free of charge 






with a salary paid to the students so 
that they will have no economic 
strains during study. Is that, too, 
“nothing” to you, a university profes- 
sor? Is free medical service nothing? 
Is an infant mortality rate lower than 
that of Britain or America nothing? 

“It is perfectly evident that the at- 
tempt to industrialize has completely 
broken down.” God save us, Mr. 
Hogben, from the things that are per- 
fectly evident to you, since your (sci- 
entific, eh?) method of arriving at this 
momentous conclusion appears to have 
been a study of that spot on the Met- 
ropole tablecloth. You lay no claim to 
a mastery of the language of this coun- 
try that you found out all about from 
a long train ride, and a chat with some 
foreign correspondents. But then, in 
the peculiar scientific standards you 
adopt for observations in the Soviet 
Union, a knowledge of the language 
probably would have gotten in your 
way. 

“They talk of the new literacy of 
the Russian masses, the enormous sales 
of books and circulations of newspa- 
pers. All through that ten days on 
the train I saw only two Russians read- 
ing anything at all.” 

So we must naturally infer that 
“they” are all wrong, have been fib- 
bing and deceiving us? Is this a new- 
ly discovered form of mathematical 
inference, professor? Euclid could 
offer no royal road to geometry, but 
Hogben has found a royal road to 
socialist statistics. It is the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Travel in it once in 
your life for ten days and manage to 
see only two Russians reading. Make 
sure you don’t converse fluently in 
their language, so you can’t ask them 
whether they know how to read, and 
why they are not reading anything as 
they ride across the length of Asia. 
Having finished the journey, leave the 
country. If you satisfy these condi- 
tions you may infallibly conclude, in 
terms of the best scientific methodol- 
ogy, that when “they” talk about the 
new literacy of the Russian masses it 
may forthwith be set down as un- 
founded propaganda. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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pyar is so big a figure 
that it’s hard to get hold of him. 
Like Walt Whitman he exists in oppo- 
sites and walks forward with a real 
dialectic propulsion. His voice has been 
growing on us and now comes loudly, 
a decade after his death, from the great 
and growing country he celebrated— 
more than a country, a world. One of 
the virtues of that world is that it fully 
receives its spokesman as democracy 
failed to receive its spokesman. ‘The 
denial of Whitman continues today more 
bitterly than those who love him realize; 
he will probably wait to be received un- 
til those for whom he wrote are as free 
as he said they would be. 

This year is a good year for those 
who are reaching out for Mayakovsky. 
The April-May issue of International 
Literature contains his autobiography, a 
compact, twelve-page piece of writing 
as new and loud-voiced as his poetry, 
several of his poems, an account of his 
arrests for early revolutionary activity, 
and critical articles. (One of the best 
of the poems is At the Top of My 
Voice.) And now The American Quar- 
terly on the Soviet Union gives its en- 
tire July issue to Mayakovsky, close to 
a hundred pages. Still not enough and 
only leaving the reader with the irrita- 
ted sense of being in the presence of a 
meal which cannot be served and eaten 
—but still a start and a good start. 

In the issue, Alexander Kaun writes 
the main critical and biographical article 
which begins: “Vladimir Mayakovsky 
was the poet of revolutionary Russia, in 
the same way as Vladimir Lenin was its 
organizer and leader.” Lenin apparent- 
ly did not himself care for Mayakov- 
sky; in praising one of his poems for its 
political content he said: “I do not be- 
long to the admirers of his poetic talent, 
though I fully admit my incompetence 
in that field.” On the other hand Stalin 
considered him “the greatest poet of the 
Soviet epoch.” In the judgment of the 
people and of fellow poets Mayakovsky 
now has an unquestioned position. David 
Burliuk, himself a poet as well as an 
outstanding painter, in an article in the 
issue says: “Mayakovsky was from that 
year (1921) recognized as the official 
laureate of the Revolution.” 

Kaun’s article skillfully suggests the 
contradictions in Mayakovsky’s tempera- 
ment which gave strength and breadth to 
his work, and gave him the endowment 
for his exceptional poetic adjustment to 
the revolutionary movement. It also 
suggests what led to his early suicide. 
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In one respect the article is fortunate- 
ly qualified by Isidor Schneider, who 
translates the larger number of poems 
in the issue. Mr. Schneider says: “I 
cannot agree with my co-contmbutor, 
Mr. Kaun, that Mayakovsky’s earlier 
revolutionary activities were only skin 
deep, and that upon his release from 
prison he plunged happily into the liter- 
ary Bohemia of Russia.” It is true that 
the October Revolution and all its real 
life and problems fertilized Mayakovsky 
so that his poetry matured and his physi- 
cal output was enormously increased. 
But the seed was there and was nur- 
tured through the post-1905 reaction. 
Evidence for this is the autobiography 
which dwells more on the destitution of 
his family and himself (his father, a 
forester, died leaving them three 
rubles), on his contacts with Marxists 
and Marxist theory (“No work of art 
ever interested me more than Marx’s 
Introduction . . .), his horror at the 
war (he wasn’t accepted for service be- 
cause “unreliable”’), and his growing 
concentration on the poetic craft. I 
mention this point in Mr. Schneider’s 
article because of its importance—there 
is a tendency to undervalue pre-revolu- 
tionary writing—the whole article is a 
thoughtful and moving appreciation: 
Mr. Schneider is himself a poet who I 
am sure has felt by recognition the 
values in such a career as Mayakovsky’s. 

H. W. L. Dana contributes an ex- 
citing article on Mayakovsky’s plays, his 
main point being that the poet worked 
in rather large lyric or satiric forms be- 
fore the steadying down of Soviet art 
to realism. 

The poems in translation occupy less 
than half the book and it could be wished 
that the selection was wider; it would 
have been good, for example, to have 
translated in full at least one of the 
major long poems. Cloud in Pants is 
continually referred to and is described 
in Mr. Kaun’s article, but it would have 
been more exciting to read it. On the 
other hand here is the first bringing to- 
gether of any substantial body of Maya- 
kovsky’s work so that it can be looked 
at and felt tentatively; it will bring a 
demand for more. Here can clearly be 
seen the broken lines cadenced for decla- 
mation, for the rhythms and drum beats 
of the Revolution; the searching for the 
new word, the new form; the great 
value proven again of the “occasioned” 
poem; the place of the emotion of hon- 
esty; the fury of creation, of attack, and 
of advance. It is to be hoped that soon 
English-speaking readers will be able to 
penetrate far and wide into Mayakov- 
sky’s socialist art—through his prose 
(the issue, I must add, also has an im- 


portant and exciting essay on writing 
poetry by Mayakovsky), his drama, and 
his poetry. Mayakovsky seems particu- 
larly adapted to translation; Mr. Schnei- 
der and the other translators have done, 
it seems to me, exceptionally faithful 
work. And his value to us can be great, 
as a vigilant and uncompromising teach- 
er and as a modest and sincere believer 
in the “social command.” 


CONQUERING THE 
DESERT 


(Continued from page 12) 


leading a fat, white, longtailed ewe. 

“This is a “Kharchi”—a sheep of 
the desert. Turkmenian carpets are 
woven out of its fleece.” 


Tea House Honors 


“Exhausted by the intense heat we 
direct our steps to the ‘Chaikhan’ (the 
tea-house found throughout Central 
Asia). I have visited many of these 
‘tea clubs’ adorned with bright colored . 
carpets before, but this one seemed dif- 
ferent. What struck me at once was 
the abundance of women visitors and 
that men were serving cups of green tea 
to the women. That was a sign of 
special honor in the East which men 
showed to each other or to some very 
honored guest, but always a man of 
course. ... 

“A young’ Turkmenian woman 
greets us. She is a carpet weaver of 
the collective farm shops in Aul Kishi, 
where carpets are woven with an aver- 
age close texture of four hundred 
thousand knots per square meter. 
These carpets go to the carpet state 
fund of the Republic. ‘The carpets 
bloom with all ‘the roses of the tribe,’ 
the ornaments of the -tribes, which 
make up the Turkmenian people. 

“Towards evening a crowd of col- 
lective farmers gathered around the 
Aul square. They have come to listen 
to the improvised songs of their poets. 
Comical songs about the doings of the 
family and the neighbors provoke 
laughter on all sides. Songs very much 
like the old Arabian sonnets chant the 
description of a journey to their ex- 
hibit at the Agricultural Exhibition. 
Turkmenia has three thousand exhibits 
in its pavilion in Moscow. 

“There are scores of such collective 
farms with an income of millions of 
rubles in Turkmenia. 

“Praise the hands, not the tools,” 
is another ancient Turkmenian prov- 
erb. And truly when one sees what 
Turkmenian hands have wrought, 
after the revolution freed them for 
creative labor, praise wells forth. 
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American Student Becomes a Soviet Dentist 


(Continued from page 9) 


Again it is considered that society is 
the gainer by the added and refreshed 
knowledge these professionals bring in- 
to their work for the community. All 
those who pass the examination given 
at the end of these special courses, 
‘therefore, receive a substantial ‘salary 
increase and a higher rating in their 
professions. Seldom are there any 
failures, since these mature men and 
women have every incentive to make 
the most of their studies. 

That was how it came about that 
my students included fifty-year-old den- 
tists, who had had their training in the 
Tsarist days along with young people 
who had done all their professional 
study and work in the Soviet period. 
They took a number of courses. In my 
class they got instruction in American 
methods of -prosthetic dentistry. 

To show what little concern to 
them difference in nationality was, I 
will tell a little incident. My accent 
was not too foreign, since my parents 
came from ‘Lithuania and had spoken 
Russian. That had trained my ear to 
the sound of the language. I was 
told my accent did not sound foreign, 
but more like those heard in the Wes- 
tern border districts. In one class I had 
a group of dentists who came from 
Siberia. For some time they did not 
know that I was a foreigner. When 
they Awere told so they came to me to 
confirm it. Having learned I was a 
foreigner I wondered whether their 
attitude to me would change. But 
aside from the fact that they asked me 
questions about America there was not 
the slightest change in their attitude 
toward me. I believe that the fact that 
the different peoples there are in the 
Soviet Union ‘are organized on an abso- 
lutely equal basis makes impossible the 
suspicions and often unfriendly atti- 
tudes toward foreigners that is found 
in other countries. 


Keeping in Touch 


I want to speak of another advan- 
tage this system of regular post-gradu- 
ate studies for professionals has. Thus 
the dentist in the little town, or in re- 
mote Siberia, is enabled to keep up 
with his colleagues in the big centers. 
And all this is made easy for him with- 
out risk of loss of practice or income 
and without any expense to him. When 
he has finished his course he returns to 
his job, holding a higher professional 
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rating. He has received his full salary 
and traveling and other expenses. 

This is one side of Soviet dentistry 
where the advantages of the system are 
perfectly obvious. But, I have been 
asked, since my return, whether it is 
not a hardship for patients to wait 
their turn in the clinics, and whether 
they do not miss something in not get- 
ting the personal attention they get in 
other countries. 

As for the inconveniences of wait- 
ing, Soviet clinic work is so organized 
that patients come by appointment. 


‘Comparing conditions here and in the 


most advanced countries in Europe 
I don’t think the Soviet patients have 
the disadvantage. Some private den- 
tists who do not organize their office 
routine well impose longer waits upon 
patients than would be tolerated in 
Soviet clinics. 


Personal Factors in Soviet Dentistry 


As for personal attention, what 
people get of it in other countries is, I 
should say, debatable. In any system the 
professional develops a certain imper- 
sonality which he cannot help. The fif- 
tieth patient could not possibly involve 
a doctor in the way his first patient did, 
and it is better for the patients that 
this is the case. Also, the personal at- 
tention a doctor may give depends 
upon the motives involved. It may 
be given because the case is unusual 
and calls for special attention. But it 
may also be because the patient is well 
off and the doctor or the dentist thinks 
he can afford a higher fee. I don’t 
think I am making an unwarranted 
charge in saying that sometimes the 
special attention, and the kind of treat- 
ment recommended is determined at 
least as much by the diagnosis of the 
patient’s financial condition as by the 
diagnosis of his physical condition. Even 
then I think professional ethics keep 
this down to an amazing degree. 

But, it should be understood and 
granted that professional ethics in the 
Soviet Union would also operate both 
to prevent medical men from taking ad- 
vantage of their patients, and to main- 
tain high standards. I should say, from 
watching members of my profession in 
both places, that professional ideals are 
as high in both; but the opportunities 
to fulfill them are greater in the Soviet 
Union. 

As it works out in other countries 


than the Soviet Union, a patient will 
receive the grade of dental work he 
can afford. He may get a special 
metal appliance even if he does not 
need anything so elaborate. But if he 
needs the elaborate appliances and can- 
not afford it he does not get it. I 
know there are many conscientious 
dentists who shave down on their own 
earnings to make it possible for their 
needier patients to receive the sort of 
appliances that are required. But that 
takes care only of a minimum. 


No Thought of Money 


In the Soviet dental clinics, the doc- 
tor never has to think of money. The 
relationship between them depends en- 
tirely upon the patient’s needs, and his 
personality so far as that may affect 
the relationship. Whatever treatment 
the dentist recommends depends upon 
his professional judgment entirely and 
is not influenced by the financial status 
of the patient. 

Sometimes the patient disagrees with 
the dentist and asks for a different 
treatment. Perhaps he may want to 
have a tooth treated rather than ex- 
tracted, or a crown instead of a fill- 
ing, or a filling instead of a crown. 
Then, if the dentist cannot persuade 
the patient to take his judgment, he is 
sent for examination to the head of 
the department who will then hold a 
consultation. The new examination 
usually leads to a confirmation of the 
original recommendation, but not al- 
ways. At any rate the patient is as- 
sured of conscientious attention. 

Each case, as it comes up, is consid- 
ered entirely on its medical character. 
If a patient needs difficult surgery he 
is automatically given the attention of 
a specialist. If he requires expensive 
prosthetic appliances he gets them. No 
charge is made for surgery and general 
dental therapy, nor for full dentures 
for people who have lost all their teeth. 
A charge is made, however, for par- 
tial dentures, removable bridges, and 
so on. Where these charges, al- 
though quite low, impose any hard- 
ship for the patient he applies to his 
trade union to bear the expense. This 
is a routine matter involving no humi- 
liation for the worker. Thus, for_all 
practical purposes, every phase of dep- 
tal work is free, and financial matters 
do not enter into the relation between 
the dentist and the patient. 

(In his next article, Dr. Nitzby will 
deal further with his experiences, tak- 
ing up especially the organization of 
work in a Soviet Dental Clinic). 
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JUSTICE IN SOVIET COURTS' 


(Continued from page 15) 


telligent person’s sense of justice or 
propriety. To repeat, our familiar and 
often confusing ‘technicalities were 
conspicuous by their total absence. The 
proceedings were simple, sensible, fair 
and businesslike. 

The cases heard involved a variety 
of offenses—theft, vagrancy, libel, fail- 
ure to pay damages due under judi- 
cial decree, neglect of official duties, 
malicious :aischief, larceny and the like. 
In each and all of the cases the verdicts 
seemed just and amply supported by 
the evidence offered and analyzed. 

The Appellate Court, at the sessions 
attended by the writer, sustained, after 
argument and consideration, all the 
judgments rendered by the lower 
courts, except one. In this particular 
case, where the charge was very seri- 
ous—the deliberate stealing of state 
property by a man employed as man- 
ager of a state gasoline warehouse— 
the evidence was declared by the court 
to be conflicting and insufficient to sup- 
port the verdict of “Guilty,” and a 
new trial was ordered. 

In this case, by the way, the de- 
fendant was permitted to make a per- 
sonal plea in addition to the argument 
of his counsel. In this plea he made a 
detailed explanation of the methods 
and safeguards adopted at the ware- 
house to prevent juggling and manipu- 
lation of accounts by dishonest em- 
ployees. He made a good impression 
on the audience, and his lawyer con- 
gratulated him. This lawyer, a man 
of fifty or over, tall, handsome and 
dignified, graciously consented at my 
request, to answer certain questions 
which I wanted to put to him, in order 
to procure more light on Soviet ideas 
and procedures in relation to justice. 
From him—who had practised law un- 
der the old regime as well—the follow- 
ing facts were obtained. 

In the USSR no lawyer seeks cli- 
ents. The clients seek the lawyer and 
his legal services. There is a lawyer’s 
guild, with central and branch offices. 
A secretary is in charge, and any one 
requiring legal services calls at the 
office and briefly tells the secretary 
just what his case is. The secretary 
finds out what lawyers are free and 
willing to take the case. The client 
is invited to a private room and there 
consults the lawyer who happens to be 
disengaged. There is no haggling or 
bargaining. The fee is fixed by a 
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code at a percentage of the client’s 
wages or salary; and there is thus no 
discrimination. 

Owing to the informality and sim- 
plicity of legal procedure, an ordinary 
case, it seems, never requires more than 
eight weeks for final adjudication. A 
complicated case may take ten weeks. 
The Russian lawyers and judges can- 
not even understand such delays and 
technicalities common in other coun- 
tries. Here is what they say: 

In USSR only two questions are 
asked in any case that finds its way 
into a court of justice. First: Was the 
alleged offense committed; and is the 
evidence available sufficient to. prove 
the charge? Second: Were there any 
mitigating circumstances? 

If these are the only matters con- 
sidered, the argument runs, there is 
no occasion for delay and no excuse 
for excessive costs. Do away with 
irrelevant talk and obstructive tactics, 
and any case can be decided, appeals 
included, within a reasonable time. 

However, the Russians themselves 
recognize that the past history and ex- 
periences of a people condition psycho- 
logical reactions and these became fac- 
tors of real consequence, in shaping the 
administration of justice under their 
present system. Thus, for a variety of 
reasons too complex to go into here, the 
Russian does not readily turn to subter- 
fuges or technical defences. He is apt to 
confess when guilty and his lawyer 
to advise him to make a clean breast of 
it, and accept the sentence, especially 
where there are extenuating circum- 
stances to plead, and clemency is to 
be expected. 

One other feature of Russian jus- 
tice will doubtless appear strange to 
Americans, or to Anglo-Saxons. The 
present writer enjoyed special oppor- 
tunities for observing this peculiar fea- 
ture in operation. The Supreme Court 
at Moscow to which, in certain cate- 
gories of cases, an appeal may be taken, 
refers all appealed cases to a depart- 
ment presided over by a layman. This 
functionary has a staff of trained and 
licensed lawyers and secretaries, It is 
his duty to study the records and sub- 
mit recommendations to the Court. 
He, in turn, consults his subordinates, 
but their opinion is advisory only, as 
is his. He studies the entire record. 
Shall the verdcit stand, be modified, or 
reversed; should a new trial be or- 


dered? Along these lines he makes his 
recommendations. 

The head of this department, at tke 
time of the writer’s visit and very 
candid and extended talk with him, 
was Vladimir Degott, an educated and 
traveled man, who earnestly believed 
in tempering justice with mercy, and 
who was very proud of his record— 
the Supreme Court having, as he said, 
carried out his recommendations in 
over 90 per cent of the cases reviewed 
by his department. The idea back of 
that singular institution was that the 
judges and lawyers needed, at a cer- 
tain stage, a fresh, lay mind to aid 
them in arriving at essentially just de- 
cisions and preventing the triumph of 
mere legalism in close cases. 


POETS PLAN TOO 
(Continued from page 14) 


actress, Tarasova, is to play Masha, in 
a Moscow Art Theater production of 
Chekhov’s “Three Sisters.” Stanitsin, 
director of Moscow’s Theater of Com- 
edy, is rehearsing two new plays, one 
a dramatization of the American film, 
“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town.” 

I lack the space to go into reports 
in other fields of culture. It is worth 
noting, however, that in the report of 
E. Chudakov, Vice President of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
among the major projects of the Acad- 
emy are listed works on philosophy, 
history, law and scientific theory, par- 
ticularly “A Critical Review of the 
Foundation of Genetics,” the field in 
which there has been a great deal of 
controversy in the Soviet Union. 
These projects, of course, are only a 
minute fraction of the year’s plans 
which include an enormous amount of 
laboratory and field research, geologi- 
cal and meteorological surveys and 
archeological expeditions; and an im- 
mense amount of work, coordinating 
laboratory research with industry. 

All this can scarcely give more than 
a hint of the great artistic and intel- 
lectual activity in the Soviet Union. 
Certain West European and American 
critics have admitted this activity but 
have claimed, or insinuated that it is 
a controlled activity giving little con- 
sideration to the individual. On what 
authority they make such a statement 
is never clear. Soviet culture and So- 
viet life in general, however, is very 
clear on the importance the individual 
has, as creator, in every field. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


Under conditions of irrigation the 
cultivation of rice is also possible in 
this area, as shown by experimental cul- 
tivation in the Volga-Akhtuba valley 
by the Valui and Vezenchuk experimen- 
tal stations. 

With irrigation the cultivation of 
vegetables—melons, cucumbers, etc.— 
and of fruits and berries will be ex- 
tensively developed,. further stimulated 
by the rapid growth of the prosperity 
of the agricultural and urban popula- 
tion and by the possibility of organiz- 
ing these branches of agriculture on the 
basis of irrigation. 

The cultivation of vegetables, 
melons, cucumbers, etc., and of fruits 
and berries, is to be specially devel- 
oped in the suburban zones of the large 
cities, and of industrial centers situ- 
ated in the Trans-Volga (Kuibyshev, 
Saratov, Stalingrad), where there is a 
rapid increase of the urban population. 

Irrigation of the Trans-Volga will 
create favorable conditions for the ac- 
complishment in a brief space of time, 
of the task set by the Government for 
the development of cattle-breeding. 








How The Volga Will Conquer Drought 


As already mentioned, the introduc- 
tion of grasses and rich fodder in the 
crop rotation on the irrigated lands 
will increase the concentration and the 
stability of the fodder base. Irrigation 
will likewise assist in improving the 
quality of the fodder, permitting the 
cultivation of fodder roots, winter fod- 
der, and grasses for green fodder on 
the scale required in the Trans-Volga. 
The scale of potential development of 
cattle-breeding can be judged from the 
following comparative figures: 








Cattle Number of 

(in thousands of head on | Planned 
head) in First January number | Increase 

Section to be 1st of head 

Irrigated 1937 

Cattle. ones eee 178.8 928.4 5-fold 
PEGS L s:ss bcd bca sewn 84.8 923.2 11-fold 
BROAD. 6a caer 347.4 2,200.4 6-fold 














Thus the irrigation plan leads to 
the expectation of radical changes in 
the agriculture of the regions situated 
beyond the Volga. The present-day 
grim and semi-desert aspect of the 
lands beyond the Volga will be trans- 
formed into a flourishing one. 





The anti-Soviet press tried hard to give an unfavorable color to events in the Baltic states. 

This photograph of two serious people was picked out among many photos of jubilant 

demonstrators in an attempt to give the impression that some were unhappy. The dem- 

onstration occurred in Kaunas. The photos were retouched in all the papers. On the left 

is the N. Y. Post's retouching job. Notice how smiling faces behind were whited out; andi 

in order to eliminate the boy at the right, how the arm and the shoulder of the woman had 
to be extensively retouched. 
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LETTER TO PROFESSOR 
HOGBEN 


(Continued from page 28) 


~ “As they had taken all our money— 
just why I do not yet know, save per- 
haps that they simply wanted it... .” 

Who took your wretched money? 
Where? Why? What reason did 
they give? Did you not get a receipt? 
Did you ask for one? You could have 
had it returned by going to the proper 
place, you silly man. They do not 
need your paltry pounds and pence. 
You say in the next breath that you 
got 200 rubles for your daughter’s 
dress which was three years old and 
which had originally cost nine dollars. 
And you are accusing the Russians of 
highway robbery! 

“T talked with a number of impar- 
tial newspaper men who knew Russia 
—Americans who have spent consider- 
able time in the country. They told 
me that the present breakdown dates 
from the great purge of 1935, when, 
in a wave of nationalism, foreign ex- 
perts were kicked out.” 

They were impartial? They told you 
so themselves? It sounds as if they 
were pulling your leg, professor. 
These newspaper boys are playful fel- 
lows, and they don’t often get hold of 
the leg of a British professor. As men- 
tioned before, there was no purge in 
1935, which, incidentally, was a good 
year for foreign experts. 

“Tt is believed that Stalin signed 
with Germany simply because he was 
too weak to fight Germany.” 

We are to presume then that Hitler 
(at least for the duration of the pres- 
ent “breakdown” you spoke of) chiv- 
alrously refused to take advantage of 
Soviet weakness, gave up his designs 
on the Ukraine and the Urals, and 
tackled France and Britain instead? 
The Soviet Union has wiped out Ger- 
man influence in the Baltic and other 
regions presumably because she was 
“too weak to fight Germany” ? 

Professor Hogben, on the basis of 
your statements in the Times you may 
be praised, petted and invited to give 
lucrative lectures. People may think 
no scientist like yourself could say 
such things except by soberly examin- 
ing adequate evidence. Having done 
no such thing, you will be appearing 
under false pretenses; and you owe an 
apology to all people who take the obli- 
gations of science seriously. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp LInTELL 
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To Continue the Good ,Work 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Enclosed find three dollars as my contribu- 
tion to the circulation fund drive. 

I wish you all the success in your drive to 
help your magazine to continue its good work 
in telling us the truth. 


R. Nisonoff 
New York City 


More Than Ever 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


My introduction to Sovier Russia Topay 
dates back to its very first issue years ago. 
Since that time I haven’t missed a copy of 
S.R.T. 

I’ve been going to Passaic High School dur- 
ing the past four years and I can’t begin to 
relate the innumerable occasions on which 
your magazine has been of such great aid to 
me. 

Now that I’m going to college there is no 
doubt in my mind that I shall need you more 
than ever. This summer I’ve been saving my 
nickels pretty carefully. I don’t spend money 
on books and magazines like I used to but 
the $1.50 enclosed is one sum I don’t begrudge 
spending one iota. 

Often you ask for suggestions from your 
readers. Many times I have thought of 
ideas, but have found that before I put my 
thoughts on paper you had beaten me to the 
punch. Your exposure of the American press 
during the Finnish conflict is just one exam- 
ple of this. 

Rest assured that you have in me a life- 
long subscriber and friend. Here’s wishing 
you continued success. 

P. EB. R. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Source of Re-encouragement 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I enclose a small mite toward the fund. 
Every issue that comes seems the best one 
yet. The last number is indescribably fine. The 
article on Tadjikistan is like a fairy tale or 
romantic dream. Your dignified and calmly 
explanatory editorials are a model of sincere 
and truthful writing that alas is not imitated 
in much of our press. 

Your journal is really the only one in 
which-one may find hope, re-encouragement, 
and promise of a brighter, better future. 

L. L. Dock 
Fayetteville, Pa. 


To Counteract the Little and 
Dishonorable Voices 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed is $1.00 as a contribution to the 
circulation fund drive. It is a relief to one’s 
eelings to contribute in even a small way 
to a medium of truth and fairness that will 
counteract the littleness and the dishonorable 
voices of the Walter Winchells and his kind. 
I wish I could send $1.00 each month. 
Mrs. D. H. Ashley 

Wabash, Ind. 


Daily Bread 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 
Your publications are daily bread for me 
and every crumb is eaten and largely digested. 


SEPTEMBER 1940 


Included in these are S.R.T., the Finland 
pamphlets and Pat Sloan’s book, and they 


are a feast. 
H. G. Newell 
Rome, Pa. 


Recommend Lamont’s Article to 
All Americans 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
splendid work you are doing in bringing to 
us the truth about the Soviet Union. Al- 
though I have no first hand knowledge of the 
Soviet Union, I am inclined to believe that 
your magazine is telling us the truth, for it 
sounds so much more consistent, logical and 
dignified than the sort of thing which we 
hear from sources which are obviously un- 
friendly to socialism, and therefore unfriendly 
to Russia. 

To mention only a few of the items which 


- impressed me in your interesting publication, 


I wish it were possible for all Americans to 
read the article by Mr. Lamont in your Aug- 
ust issue, the always interesting “Questions 
Answered” page by Mr. Bayer, and other 
special features such as Premier Molotov’s 
report on Soviet foreign policy. 


T. M. Hamer 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I am enclosing one dollar for subscription 
to Sovrer Russia Topay. I have no income 
and cannot afford to spend any money, but 
I also cannot afford to miss a single issue of 
Sovier Russia Topay, as it is the only. paper 
where we can get information. 

Every American should read Corliss La- 
mont in the August number, to understand 
the way we have and are treating our most 
friendly nation. 

S. O. Burg 


Tampa, Fila. 


Helps Us Carry On 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Enclosed find check for $2.50 making a total 
of $10.00 for 1940 which I feel will be my 
limit for the year. I sure hope you can 
carry on for I would miss Sovier Russia To- 
DAY more, yes, far more, than any other 
magazine published. 


Ashtabula, Ohio’ 
Liked American Worker Articles 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I see my subscription has expired with the 
August issue, so I am sending you $1.00 for 
renewal as I am very fond of the magazine. 
I liked especially the account of his life in 
the USSR by Ben Thomas. I let others 
read the magazine, it helps to acquaint them 
with the facts about the workers’ country. 

W. A. Walker 


W._E. Boynton 


Centerville, Iowa 


The Dream Is the Reality 


One of our readers has sent us this letter, 

received from former Poland. 
Byelostok, May 22, 1940 

Mr. Georce ScHIFFMAN 
230 West 107 Street, New York City 
My dear ones: 

We have finally received your letter which 
travelled four months. We were at a loss 





to understand why you didn’t write. Our 
surprise was even greater because we have 
received telegrams during that time from 
other people. 


Well now, in the 9th month of our free- 
dom we finally received a letter from you 
and we were very happy to learn that all of 
you are well. Now, my dear ones, I shall 
write you our news which you no doubt are 
anxious to hear. 


We have been freed from the Polish yoke, 
we are all well and all of us are working and 
are very happy because what we have 
awaited for twenty years has finally come to 
pass. It is too bad that our best years have 
gone by, therefore with the passing of each 
day we feel keen regret, for we live im a 
bird-like freedom. Every citizen is now free 
to live as he chooses; and there is joy and 
laughter, literally people are dancing and 


singing in the street day and night. 


Jewish artists, actors and musicians who 
formerly were starving in Poland are now all 
working and earning a very nice living. What 
Poland could not accomplish in 20 years the 
presence of the Red Army has achieved in 
8 months. You certainly would not recog- 
n'ze Byelostok with its new life. Before the 
Red Army came in and especially during the 
month of the German occupation we felt as 
though we had reached the end. And then, 
we learned that the Bolsheviki were coming. 
We lived with that hope and looked forward 
to our liberation, and on the day of Atone- 
ment our freedom became a fact. This Yom 
Kipper was unlike any other one. Instead 
of a day of fasting it was a holiday of feast- 
ing. Everyone was in the streets. We thought 
we were walking in a dream, but luckily this 
dream was our real life. 


We thank you for your very good wishes. 
We know we shall now have a lot of work, 
but if we are to think of the amount of 
work and the long hours that Sender had to 
work in Poland, this present work and the 
hours of this workday seem like play, for in 
the old Poland, he used to work even as 
much as 18 hours for a pittance. In those 
days we never had enough. We were always 
in want and only thanks to yourselves could 
we bear up and somehow live. That is how 
we have spent our life and thus it would have 
continued to be if we were not freed together 
with the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian people. 


Now I must bring my letter to a close. 
From now on you need not worry any more 
about us. Please write to us as often as 
you can andeanswer our letters. The last 
money that you have sent us right before the 
beginning of the German-Polish war we did 
not get, therefore our advice is that you go 
to the Post Office and try to reclaim it. 


Give our best regards to Julie and Carl 
and ask Julie to write. Hearty greetings 
from Sender and the children. They will 
write to you. Right now I am home alone, 
the others all went to a concert. Jennie also 
wishes to be remembered. She has not yet 
started working. You know she has never 
worked before and has not been trained for 
anything. However, she is to begin work 
very soon. She will also write to you. This 
is all the news I can think of now. I shall 


write more in my next letter soon. Keep 
well, ; 
Your sister, 
Rachel 
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class has every opportunity of obtain- 
ing an adequate technical education. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt 
that only such a rise in the cultural and 
technical level of the working class can 
undermine the basis of the distinction 
between mental labour and manual la- 
bour, that it alone can ensure the high 
level of productivity of labour and 
the abundance of articles of consumption 
which are necessary in order to begin 
the transition from socialism to com- 
munism. 

“In this connection, the Stakhanov 
movement is significant for the fact that 
it contains the first beginnings, still 
feeble, it is true, but nevertheless the 
beginnings, of precisely such a rise in the 
cultural and technical level of the work- 
ing class of our country.” 

For the progressive and final elimina- 
tion of the distinctions between the two 
divisions of labor the Soviet Union relies 
on a number of factors. First among 
them is that there are no social barriers 
there that would prevent the entire pop- 
ulation becoming well rounded, educated 
and skilled people. That will tend more 
and more towards elimination of the gulf 
which exists between so-called brain 
workers and manual workers. This so- 
cial scheme which was associated with 
the presence of a leisure class, or upper 
class culture, has of course, long been 
forgotten in the Soviet Union and re- 
placed by a social concept and education 
which seeks to make every worker a cul- 
tured person, who is scientifically and in- 
tellectually minded. The very fact that 
millions of people are participating in 
the process of government, in the plan- 
ning of industries, town planning, hous- 
ing, community services, social service, 
brings within the range of experience 
of millions of people, interests and pur- 
suits ordinarily barred from them every- 
where else. Already there is no social 
distinction attached to the various kinds 
of work other than recognition of effi- 
ciency and productivity on the job itself. 
Just as in the realm of science there is 
no distinction made between “pure” and 
applied science. The cultural growth of 
the people therefore provides one of the 
conditions for the solution of this prob- 
lem and is also a contributory factor in 
the evolving of the communist society. 
Stalin stressed this in his report to the 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR in 1939. He said: “We want to 
make cultured and educated people of 
every worker and every peasant, and, in 
the course of time, we will do this.” 

Second among the conditions upon 
which great reliance is placed is the 
evolution of the productive forces of the 
USSR in the great industrial develop- 
ment that is occurring now. The elec- 
trification of the entire country, the most 
complete mechanization of all industry 
and agriculture, the introduction of the 
newest kind of automatic machinery, the 
development of chemistry and its appli- 
cation to industry proceed; and with them 
is released the creative forces of the 
entire people, the flourishing of scientific 
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Questions and Answers (Continued from page 25) 


and inventive thought. These serve in the 


continuous exploration and development 
of the country, transforming the USSR 
into a land of abundance, gradually elim- 
inating menial and tedious chores, sub- 
stituting for them the work of machines, 
and demanding at the same time that the 
former unskilled, untutored laborer ac- 
quire the necessary cultural background 
and technical skill to manage this ma- 
chinery. 

The continuation of the newer phase 
of the industrial revolution in a social- 
ist society, under the democratic rule of 
the people, which extends greater and 
greater cultural opportunities equally 
and to all, will combine to produce 
abundance, social equality—the new civil- 
ization in which gradually the differ- 
ence between mental and manual labor 
will be eradicated. 


Question: I have noticed that accord- 


ing to the new law governing work 


week and hours, the rest day of the week 
is going to be Sunday. Will you please 
explain the reason why Sunday was 
selected as the day of rest? 

T. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: Sunday has always been the 
rest day in the countryside of the USSR 
and in order to bring the rest day of 
the people engaged in industry in con- 
formity with that of the rest day in the 
country, Sunday was selected. The ad- 
vantages of a rest day, observed simul- 
taneously in town and country, are of 
course obvious. 


Question: Did the new 8 hour work 
day established in the USSR make any 
exceptions for arduous or -hazardous oc- 
cupations ? 


Answer: Yes. A special decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of July 
Ist listed a large number of occupa- 
tions and various industries and services 
where the work day is limited to six 
hours. The occupations are too numer- 
ous to mention here; the printed list 
covers 2/3 of a newspaper page. They 
include coal mining, ore mining, oil min- 
ing, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgi- 
cal industries, oil refineries, all types of 
tunnel and underground oonstruction, 
chemical works, blast furnace and other 
open fire work, occupations in low tem- 
peratures, maintenance and repair shops 
in railroad yards, some occupations in 
hvdro-technical installations, divers, tele- 
phone operators in exchanges of more 
than 100 lines, radio announcers, doc- 
tors, medical personnel, clinical and 
hospital workers and all sanitary per- 
sonnel, nurses, practical nurses and 
maintenance workers, veterinarians and 
their assistants. Many detailed classi- 
fications are given in this decree, all of 
whom are exempt from the 8 hour pro- 
vision, and their hours limited to 6. 
Thus, even in the present emergency in 
the Soviet Union and in spite of the 
shortage of labor and maintenance of 
production levels, the health of the peo- 
ple is given prior consideration. 











Question: Will you please inform us 
whether or not there is immigration into 
Biro-Bidjan. 

M. S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Answer: According to the latest plans 
approved, Biro-Bidjan is now preparing 
to receive additional 45,000 Jews in 
1941-42. Funds to finance the settlers 
have been appropriated by the govern- 
ment. 








F-A PRINTING CORP. 
445 Saw Mill River Road, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
6 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 
reasonable prices. Union shop. 


Estimates on work gladly 
furnished. 











Special Issue of the 
American Quarterly 
on the Soviet Union 


In Commemoration of the 10th 
Anniversary of the death of 


VLADIMIR 
MAYAKOVSKY 


Containing the Following Articles: 


HOW ONE WRITES A POEM 
By Vladimir Mayakovsky 


POET OF THE REVOLUTION 
By Isidor Schneider 


VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY, 
1894-1930 
By Alexander Kaun 


MAYAKOVSKY’S PLAYS 
By H. W. L. Dana 


REMINISCENCES OF 
MAYAKOVSKY 
By David Burliuk 
and | 
TWENTY POEMS 
BY MAYAKOVSKY 


in translations by American and 
English poets. 
Illustrations Include Drawings by 
Mayakovsky 
@ 


25c. On Sale at 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 
56 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
From the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed tous, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 


Do You Get Your Facts 
On World Issues First Hand? 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 












LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 


‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
man Government 
this signficant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless I have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“‘I have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“After a few les- 
sons of my French course, I am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 


MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
[talian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 








In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 
most professors of languages con- 
nected with the great universities of 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 

GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 

RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 

SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 

LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH : 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 

HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 
say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 B.C.A. Building 


New York City 
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ville, Rome, Géttingen, etc., etc.— 
made LINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeats to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students— 
all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 
foreign language. 


lpia AA RANE eninntneninntdiianiatnntaennennnsna 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

44 R.C.A. Building, New York City 

Without cost or obligation please send me 
the Linguaphone Book. 
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Showing new 
boundaries 
in Finland 


and former 


Poland — 
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New self-revising 
Atlas and Gazetteer 
— free, with a year's 
subscription 











N its book subscription offers SOVIET 
| RUSSIA TODAY always seeks to bring to 
its readers important and vital books, that help 
to make clear what is happening in the world 


today. 


With the whirlwind political changes, with a 
war that moves over the map of Europe and 
casts sinister shadows over the map of the entire 
world, a new, up-to-date, atlas is an indis- 


pensable aid. 


For this reason SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
arranged with the publishers for a limited 


quantity of the new Hammond’s 1940 Atlas and 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. H4, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year and a copy of Hammond’s 
C1] New 


Self-Revising Atlas and Gazetteer. I enclose $1.50. 
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Gazetteer. It contains 48 pages, size 914’ by 
1214”, with 32 pages of maps in color. Quick 
reference tables make geographical and other 
data, readily available. There is a supplement 
of photographs showing views from all parts of 


the world. 


The Atlas contains a coupon entitling the 
user to a supplement, indicating the official new 


boundaries, after peace is declared. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is pleased to 
have the opportunity to provide new subscribers 


with this serviceable new Atlas. 


Limited offer -—- 
make sure of 
peel, your copy by 
mailing in this 
blank NOW- 
va 
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